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One of the best missionary efforts ever pro- 
jected is that which the English ‘‘ Workmen’s 
Peace Association” has started in France. The 
English workingmen have been shown by this 
Society that the cost and mortality of war bears 
heaviest upon the poor; hence the Englishman, 
with plenty of pugnacity, is seldom eager for war. 
li, now, the Frenchman’s mind ean be reached in 
the same manner and with similar results, the 
principal cause of continental disquiet and taxa- 
tion will be removed. 

——_—_-=>- —__-—- 

It certainly seems as if the war spirit could be 
banished by no one but the persons who are 
called upon to do the fighting. Monarchs dare 
not suggest disarmament to each other, interna- 
tional gatherings of philosophical peace-advocates 
have no effect upon the great powers, while the 
little influence of religious feeling is shown by the 
French opposition to the proposed pilgrimage of 
German Catholics to the scene of the miracle of 
Lourdes. 

One of the most cheering indications of the 
dawn of a better day in the South comes in horri- 
fying guise ; six men were last week hanged in 
Arkansas for the crime of murder. The fre- 
quency of murders in the South is not due, as 
many Northern people think, to a prevalence of 
inborn ferocity—it comes largely from the un- 
wholesome disregard and light esteem for human 
life which prevails among the lower classes in all 
countries where the laws are not promptly ad- 
ministered. Now that these men are executed, 
human life will be safer in Arkansas than if the 
Government were to locate half the army, as a 
police force, in that State. 
or 

If half the prominent men who make reconcili- 
ation speeches were willing to prove their faith 
by their works, the recurrence of ‘‘ Southern out- 
rages,” ‘‘ negro conspiracies,” etc., might be avoid- 
ed. Let each political party nominate prominent 
speakers to travel in company in each State and 
instruct the blacks as to their actual rights and 
duties, and let each party contribute to the pay- 
ment of the expenses of these gentlemen. The 
appearance of well-known abolitionists on the 
platform with old slave-owners would inflict a 
dangerous blow upon the suspicions and hatred 

with which the negroes have been taught to re- 
gard their old masters. Wendell Phillips and ex. 
Governor Wise, or William Lloyd Garrison and 
Alexander H. Stephens, appearing on the same 
platform, might by their presence alone teach the 
negro that old things have been done away; 





while Generals Sherman and Joe Johnston might 
from the same position secure to both North and 
South the full benefit of the little chat which 
those famous warriors had in North Carolina a 
few years ago. As our suggestion promises 
neither votes nor money, it will probably be pro- 
nounced impracticable, but until the results which 
it would yield are in some way attained, the negro 
will be a source of great uneasiness to both par- 
ties, and of profit to neither. 
—— — =e ———- 

Aceording to the London Zablet there are in 
India alone nearly two thousand missionary priests 
of the Roman Catholic faith. So many mis- 
sionaries could not possibly be maintained in a 
single field by the Protestant system, and yet the 
Catholic Chureh expects its missionaries to do 
more work than their brethren of other denomi- 
nations: would it not be well for Protestants to 
study the financial portion of the Catholie mission 
system ? 





—_— cy oe 

Mr. Welsh’s latest letter threatens to settle the 
question of the responsibility of the churches for 
Indian irregularities, by transferring the blame 
for overpayments, etc., from the agents to persons 
in Washington. Only honesty of the most heroic 
order could withstand the discouragement which 
Mr. Welsh declares the agents have received from 
the Department of the Interior. 

_—--- ape —_— 

From the same authority we learn that a sur- 
prising change for the better has taken place in 
some of the wildest Indian tribes, within the two 
years in which they have been under the influence 
of the missionaries, Certainly no more inexcusa- 
ble irregularity can exist than one which, by de- 
frauding these savages, can bring in suspicion to 
undo all the good which has already been done. 

—_—_—_--=>+ ——_——— 

Had it not been that there were many coipera- 
tive mills at Oldham, England, the strike of the 
employees of non-co-operative mills at that place 
would hardly have been successful last week : the 
operatives would have been compelled either to 
accept wages at the reduced rates proposed 
or’ to endure the horrors of a long strike. But 
with co-operative mills to give them employment 
in ease of failure, they were safe, yet were unable 
to make unfair demands for fear of ruining their 
friends. How much longer will American work- 
ingmen neglect to avail themseives of the profits 
and safeguards offered by co-operation ? 
+e --—- 

The public estimate of the control which the 
Catholic clergy have over the more ignorant 
members of their congregation will be greatly 
changed if the disgraceful scenes about the grave 
of Guibord are not prevented. Guibord was a 
Catholic of exemplary morality and piety, and 
earned the gratitude of the whole Christian world, 
and his own church in particular, by putting into 
type the catechism and hymns for use ainong the 
Indians of the Northwest. But he committed the 
offense of remaining a member of the Institut 
Canadien after the Catholic members of that 
society had been ordered to withdraw because the 
Institut declined to throw out of its library cer- 
tain books which had been placed in the ** Index 
Expurgatorius” at Rome. Guibord, with two hun- 
dred other Catholic members of the Institut, ap- 
pealed to Rome against the order of their Bishop. 
While awaiting news of the appeal, Guibord fell 
sick, was refused extreme unction by his priest un- 
less he would withdraw from the Institut, declined 
to withdraw, recovered, fell sick again, and died 
before a priest could be called. His remains have 
been refused burial in (Catholic) consecrated 
ground, although an order for their interment has 
been received from the British government, and 
any attempt to inter them is met by resistance 
from Catholic mobs. In repulsiveness and in- 
decency this case casts entirely into the shade the 
famous English ‘‘churchyard” case which for 
months has been a standing scandal on Chris- 











DOWNFALL. 
By H. H. 


N EN said to-day, of one who sinned, ** What may 
LVL This mean? What sudden madness overtook 
His brain, that in a moment he forsook 
The rectitude which until yesterday 
Had made his life a beacon by the way 
To common men?” Lanswered: 
“We but look 
On surfaces. Temptation never shook 
One soul whose secret hidden forces lay 
Firm centered in the right. The glacier bides 
For ages white and still, and seems a part 
Of the eternal Alps. But at its heart, 
Each hour, some atom noiseless jars, and slides, 
Until the avalanche falls with thundering weight. 
God only knoweth the beginning’s date.” 








SUNDAY IN THE WHITE MOUNT. 
A INN. 
3y HARRteT BEECHER STOWE. 


HE debilitating heats of summer are past, 

and at last we have a Sunday morning cool 
and shadowy. The skies are full of those great 
drifts of clouds which take on so many impressive 
forms in high mountain regions, Some are dense 
and dark, while here and there a silver thunder- 
head looks over the somber top of some piney 
mountain, like aspirit out of atabernacle of clouds. 
On the vacant green lot in front of the hotel the 
great Sabbath tent is pitched: its gray curtains 
rising against a background of steel-blue pines 
and wooded mountains, reminding a reader of the 
Old Testament of the ancient tabernacle pitched 
in the wilderness. 

As we sit by our windows, an hour before the 
appointed time of public worship, it is a striking 
and most interesting sight to see the cars, one 
after another, arriving, and the long procession of 
chureh-goers walking from the station to the tent. 
Here, amid this silent, lonely circle of mountain- 
peaks, we see the same intent, serious throng 
that on Sunday morning pours along the streets 
of our cities at the sound of the church bells. No 
one can mistake the old, steady, Puritan meeting- 
going air of this rank and file who thus go pour- 
ing up in solid columns and gradually are lost to 
view under those gray flapping curtains. The 
air and mien of trained New Englanders bound 
for the sanctuary is as different from that of any 
other day as they are different from other people. 
You can read in the calm, resolved, thoughtful 
lines of many a manly face, and the twilight haze 
of seriousness in that of many a motherly woman, 
that their errand is one full of a resolved peace 
and joy, that 

“ Another six days’ work is done, 
Another Sabbath is begun,” 
and that they are glad of it. 

But now word is brought that if we would 
secure a good seat in the tent we must no longer 
sit at the window watching, but must take our 
places. So we pass under the great tabernacle 
and see a vast area, of which the grassy earth 
is the carpet, and where substantial plank seats 
of the simplest construction are divided by alleys, 
up which the worshipers are to pass. There is a 
primitive platform of rustic construction, such as 
is usual in camp-meetings, on which is placed a 
chair and a table. Two or three vases of flowers 
and bright autumn leaves ornament this plat- 
form, and seem in keeping with the woodland 
simplicity of the whole. If the distant view of 
the throng as we saw them coming up towards 
the tent was impressive and affecting, how much 
more a nearer study of those faces and forms 
that come up to secure good seats around the 
platform. Yankees, every one of them, you feel 
that you know them as you knew your old father, 
your own mother, your good aunt, your brother, 
or your sister; and there is that home-like look 
to them that the New Englander carries in his 
memory to the ends of the earth, and that is re- 
called by the dear familiar phrase, ‘‘ our folks.” 
You feel that these men and women, who s0 rev- 





tianity, and the only charitable conclusion possi- 
ble is that the Canadian clergy are unable to 
control their parishioners. Certainly their worst 
enemies can hardly believe that the priests coun- | 
tenance the brutality ot the mob. 





erently and silently, yet with something so tender- 
ly earnest, are sitting in waiting ranks, are indeed 

our folks,” our own folks, bone of our bone, 
‘osh of our flesh, the very heart and soul of our 
o dear New England. These are the men and, 
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the women with whom we have spiritually stood 
shoulder to shoulder during those recent dark 
days of war, when the question was, should we 
have a country at all? Out of these households 
have gone many a noble and true young heart— 
their light, their joy; gone never to return. We 
can well believe that many of those brave, pa- 
tient faces of white-headed men and women now 
turned expectantly towards the woodland altar 
are faces of saints, yea, doubtless of martyrs, 
who, though still living in the flesh, yet know 
and feel within themselves that they gave their 
own heart’s blood to God and their country when 
they gave their sons to die for liberty. For, 
though all ages are represented here,—the vigor- 
ous youth, the blooming maiden—yet very nu- 
merous are these aged heads of men and women, 
white with the snows of time, yet lightened by 
foregleams of the glory that is to come. There 
was no loud talking within the tent, but the same 
quiet and suppressed hum cf voices that marks 
the hour of filling up a church before service. It 
was evident in the whole air and manner that 
these were not merely sight-seers and curiosity- 
hunters, but worshipers come up to seek the 
Lord, waiting to find him. 

Behind the platform sat the band of the hotel, 
ready to lead the music. Mr. Beecher requested 
that if there were in the audience any man ac- 
eustomed to lead public bodies in singing he 
would take a seat on the platform with him and 
beat the time. The singing of four or five thou- 
sand people together, in perfect time, is a matter 
which requires some such visible centralization, 
and a gentleman from the audience immediately 
volunteered. 

When the vast multitude rose to their feet, and 
united in the tune of Old Hundred, to the words, 


** Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,” 


one felt that it was a worship in which the earthly 
might rise to touch the garments of the great 
cloud of witnesses above. 

The first words of the opening prayer were ful] 
of this feeling : ‘‘ We come to thee, O Lord, in the 
old way—the way of our fathers and our mothers. 
Though we see no visible footsteps, yet it is where 
they have gone before us; the way of their 
prayers, of their tears—the way where they sought 
Thee and found Thee ; for Thou art our fathers’ 
sand our mothers’ God as Thou art ours.” 

From the first, an atmosphere of tender feeling 
and solemnity pervaded the audience. The text 
was those never-dying words of Paul : 

“Tam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is the 
power of God unto salvation, to the Jew first and also to the 
Greek.” 

The preacher said that it was difficult for us 
now, when Christianity is the accepted religion of 
society, to appreciate the astonishing heroism of 
that declaration in the position in which the 
apostle stood when he first uttered it. 

In the height of the luxury and intelligence and 
refinement of the Greek and Roman world, he 
proposed to set up a new Master, a new object of 
worship. And this man Christ Jesus, whom Paul 

thus presented, what was he? A stranger! a 
foreigner! and the instinct of all nations has been 
to regard the foreigner with coldness and aversion. 
But, more than that, he was aJew ; and of all for- 
eign nations, then and since, none were so hated as 
the Jews. Christ was not only a stranger, but a 
Jew—not only aJew, butanunsuccessful Jew. His 
life, as men count lives, had been a failure. He 
had been suddenly cut off in the morning of his 
days, and he had done nothing—he had not writ- 
ten a line; he had not organized a church. His 
followers were mostly of the common people, and 
not the educated and influential of his own na- 
tion ; and when the highest judicial body of his 
own people condemned him as a malefactor, they 
all forsook him and fled. Three or four women 
and one man were all that were left to stand by 
the cross. 

Now here you have the story Paul had to 
preach. This man Jesus! this foreigner! this 
Jew! this unsuccessful Jew! this outcast from 
his own! this Rejected of his people! this crim- 
inal, condemned first by the Jewish Sanhedrim 
and afterwards by the Roman government !— 
this Jesus was Paul’s Gop, and he declared, in the 
face of all the literature and art and science of 
Greece and Rome, that he was not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

It is easy for vs now to say that we glory in the 
cross of Christ. That cross has become an object 
of art, a symbol of beauty; and, as it lies in 
pearls and diamonds on the bosom, no heart beats 
heavier for its weight. But the real cross was 
beavy and hard ; it was dragged through the mud 





of the street to Calvary !—it was worn not on the 
breast but on the back ; and pain, and agony, and 
shame were the lot of Him who was stretched 
upon it. 

Why, then, was Paul not ashamed of this Jesus 
and this cross ? 

Because, he says, it is the power of God unto 
salvation. What power did this story of the cross 
develop ? 

1st. The power of an endless life, made mani- 
fest in the resurrection of Jesus. 

2d. The conception of a sympathizing, suffering 
God. 

3d. The transforming power of the Holy Spirit 
of God by which men can be raised to the image 
of Christ. 

The sermon closed with a short and earnest ap- 
peal. This Jesus is offered to each one of you, to 
be your Friend in life, your Saviour from all sin 
and evil, here and hereafter. If you accept him, 
you will be blessed beyond all that thought or 
tongue ean tell. If you reject him, your way will 
be through many disappointments and sorrows 
here to deeper sorrows and sufferings in eternity. 

After the last singing the vast audience dis- 
persed as quietly as it had assembled. Those who 
came from the greatest distances took the cars 
immediately to return home. 

It should be mentioned, to the credit of the 
Messrs. Baron, that on Sundays the bar of their 
hotel is shut, and there is therefore no oppor- 
tunity for a disorderly person to get any stimu- 
lant, even were he so disposed. But whoever 
should once see the class of persons who form 
these great assemblages would perceive that they 
are of the most staid and God-fearing people of 
our land, to whom anything inconsistent with the 
true dignity and sacredness of the Sabbath would 
be an impossibility. The perfect quiet with which 
so vast a multitude assemble and depart is one of 
the remarkable things of the scene. 

Before the services were opened in the morning 
Mr. Beecher read and commented on some stric- 
tures in the Vermont Chronicle, which represented 
these gatherings as a violation of the Sabbath. 
The article spoke of them as moneyed specula- 
tions, in which the hotel-keepers, the railroad 
agents and Mr. Beecher united, for the purpose 
of advertising hotels and running cars with a view 
to making worldly gains on Sunday, and that it 
was entered into by Mr. Beecher from a restless 
love of notoriety and a desire to keep himself be- 
fore the public. 

Mr. Beecher remarked that on one point all 
were agreed, and that was the transcendent im* 
portance of the Christian Sabbath. Our life 
without a Sabbath would be like a telescope out 
of which the object-glass had fallen. There would 
be nothing by which we could look into the skies 
and see the glories beyond this world. Therefore 
he and his critics were agreed on one point, that 
whatever did tend to weaken and destroy the 
true influence of the Christian Sabbath was to be 
opposed firmly and immediately. If the running 
of Sabbath trains to places of religious convoca- 
tion did interfere with those great purposes of 
good which the Sabbath was appointed to pro- 
mote, he should be among the first to diseounten- 
ance it. 

But that was the question to be discussed. So- 
ciety had so many new ways, life and the habits 
of life are in so many respects changing, that it 
becomes a serious and complicated question, How 
best in our times may we keep the Sabbath ? 

That question, when discussed, is to be settled, 
not by the needs of the cultivated few, who can 
command their own time ; who can have country 
seats, or board in mountain hotels, or keep horses 
and equipages to come and go at pleasure. 

The Sabbath question must be settled in view 
of the needs of the great working class who are 
bound down by the will of employers all the six 
days of the week and have no variety, no breath 
of country air, no opportunity for change but 
what they gain on Sunday. For such, the running 
of cars to a camp-meeting or other religious con- 
vocation might be a means of grace as much as 
the old farmers’ wagons, in which families some- 
times travel four and eight miles to church. 

But, he added, however this Sabbath question 
is discussed, it certainly ought not to be in a spirit 
which it is the very object of Sabbath teaching 
to prevent. Any Sunday-keeping that does not 
produce in a man that charity which St. Paul 
tells us is the essence of religion,—the charity that 
thinketh no evil, that rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
that beareth all things and hopeth all things ; any 
attention to Sunday in a contrary spirit to this is 





a worse Sabbath breaking. 


In this regard he condemned the spirit in which 
the article in the Vermont Chronicle was written, 
as full of unworthy personalities, of imputations 
of low and mean motives to the Messrs. Baron, to 
the railroad company, to himself, and to the wor- 
shipers present ; and this want of Christian char- 
ity, he said, was a want of the very virtue the 
Sabbath is given to promote. 

He then showed how these gatherings had 
grown up gradually during the course of four or 
five years’ summer sojourn at the mountains, every 
year growing more numerous and more press- 
ing. That so far from being sought by the hotel 
keepers, they and the servants of the house had 
been put to great labor and increase of care, to an 
extent for which the increase of custom on that 
day was hardly an equivalent. 

Mr. Beecher said that he had himself, of his own 
accord, in the beginning, volunteered these serv- 
ices, because he could not bear to pass a Sunday 
in a house with two or three hundred people with- 
out any religious exercises; that the growth of 
these audiences had been natural and gradual ; 
and that, so far as the conduct and bearing of 
those who had attended were concerned, he had 
seen nothing inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Sabbath. 

We will remark here, in passing, that the idea 
that Mr. Beecher receives any gratuity or com- 
pensation for these labors, as has been freely 
asserted in some papers, is a patent absurdity. 
Mr. Beecher has all his life consistently maintained 
the principle that he would never receive pay for 
extra services for public objects, outside of his 
own pulpit. He never received compensation for 
Sabbath preaching, for temperance or anti-slavery 
lectures, or for the campaign speeches which he 
made in the war times, traveling at his own cost, 
and paying his own expenses. According to his 
custom and principle, his exercises here have been 
a free-will offering on his part, cordially seconded 
by the Messrs. Baron, without regard to personal 
trouble. 

In like manner the morning prayer-meeting in 
the parlors of the hotel had its first origin in an 
almost accidental manner some three or four 
years ago. A few Christian people requested him 
to hold with them something equivalent to what 
at home they had been accustomed to as family 
devotions. They gathered round the piano, sang 
hymns, read the Bible, and talked together of 
what they read. This exercise has been steadily 
growing in interest for three years past, and we 
think we speak the feelings of many when we 
say that the remembrance of these morning talks 
and prayers is among the most interesting of their 
sojourn here. 

As to this whole matter of Sunday preaching, 
and of trains going to it, there has been much 
this summer in other places. Camp meetings 
have been numerous. Boats and trains have 
been taking to the camp-ground and preaching- 
tent their thousands. We have been in the 
great camp meeting at Martha’s Vineyerd, stood 
under the shadow of the great red-cross ban- 
ner that waves from its tabernacle, and watched 
the crowds there. We remember the old Feast 
of Tabernacles ordained of God in ancient 
Israel, and we cannot help feeling that relig- 
ious feeling, like all our other feelings, is helped 
by the elements of change and variety, and 
pleasant rural surroundings which accompany 
such gatherings. It may be a sign of better days 
that cars and boats run, not to places of dissipa- 
tion, but of worship. 

Just as we have learned to change the old 
formal psalm-tune for the lively and cheerful 
Christian melodies which spring like flowers in our 
Sabbath-school festivals—as we have seen in this 
career of Moody and Sankey a newly developed 
power of Christian minstrelsy—so it may be that 
in our summer vacations, the time devoted to re- 
laxation, we are to have and enjoy Christian fes- 
tivities; that the traveling season is to bring 
together great assemblies of Christians to mingle 
prayers and sympathies, and to rejoice together 
in hope of the glory of God; and the cars and 
engineers and steamboats shall be ministers to 
bring together great companies of loving souls. 

If Christ were visibly to reign in Jerusalem, as 
some think he will yet, who can say what run- 
ning of cars and steamboats there would be to 
bring people to see him! And if the invisible 
Christ is to appear in his followers, warming their 
hearts to meet together inChristian love and fellow- 
ship to worship him, will not that be a blessed day ? 

In the eighth chapter of Zechariah the approach 
of millennial times is thus spoken of as character- 





ized by an impulse of social worship : 
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“Thus saith the Lord of hosts: It shall yet come to pass 
that there shall be people and inhabitants of many cities: 
and the inhabitants of one city shall go to another city, say- 
ing, Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord of hosts, and 
to seek the Lord: I will go also. Yea, many people and 
strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of hosts in Jeru- 
salem, and to pray before the Lord.” 

We are farther told that in those days all the 
physical instruments and agencies of life shall be 
so hallowed and consecrated by devout service 
that the very meanest implements of ordinary life 
shall seem as sacred as the most consecrated ves- 
sels of the altar. 

“In that day there shall be upon the bells of the horses, 
HOLINESS TO THE LORD. Yea, and every pot in Jerusalem 
and Judah shall be holiness to the Lord, and the priests shall 
take them to seethe in.” 

Can we not see something which tends to such 
a result, when steamboats and railway cars be- 
come, in the hands of Christian charity, the ser- 
vants of the poor, the sick and feeble, taking 
them from the wasting heats of the city to the 
green pastures and still waters of country life ? 
May not “‘ Holiness to the Lord” yet be on rail- 
road cars and steamboats when used for Christian 
purposes ? 

The field of thought is wide, and has many 
suggestions. 





HERMANN, THE LIBERATOR OF GER- 
MANY. 
By MELVILLE EGLESTON. 


O* Monday,-the 16th of August, the Emperor 
of Germany, attended by royal princes and 
the flower of his nobility, visited in State the little 
Westphalian city of Detmold. There thousands of 
every class, from all parts of the empire, were as- 
sembled to unite in paying honors to the memory of 
an ancient hero of their race, who, more than eigh- 
teen centuries before, by his deeds of patriotism, 
had deserved well of his countrymen and their 
descendants. More than forty thousands persons 
are said to have been present at the ceremonies 
connected with the unveiling of the colossal statue 
which the German people had erected near the 
spot made forever memorable by the victories of 
their heroic ancestor. The words of eloquent 
orators and poets, the finest music and an impos- 
ing display of military forces, combined to lend 
interest and impressiveness to the occasion. There 
were the embassadors of sovereigns, the senators 
of free cities, the representatives of ancient seats 
of learning and of municipal and other corpo- 
rations. There were the scholars who had made 
Germany honored, the statesmen and warriors 
who had made her feared. There was the aged 
sculptor whose life and fortune had been devoted 
to the work of which that day saw the comple- 
tion; and there, above all, were the people of 
Germany, earnest in their appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of the occasion, and in full sympathy 
with its spirit. It was a very remarkable scene ; 
for the brave deeds which have endeared the 
name of Hermann to his countrymen were per- 
formed nearly two thousand years ago, in the 
very twilight of German history, and the knowl- 
edge we have of his life and character is of the 
scantiest description. We know scarcely any- 
thing of him, indeed, except what is incidentally 
told us in the pages of Roman writers—citizens of 
the State which was his country’s deadliest foe. 
That in spite of these things his memory should 
have been cherished down to the present day, 
and that his countrymen should render to it such 
honors at.a time so remote from that in which he 
lived, is altogether unprecedented in the annals 
of any other nation. There is certainly a mean- 
ing in it all, which does not lie entirely on the 
surface, and it will repay us to make an effort to 
understand it better. But to do this it will be 
necessary first to consider briefly what is known 
of the man and of his career, 

Hermann Armin, or Arminius, as the Romans 
called him, was a prince of the Cherusci, one of 
the tribes which at the dawn of Christianity in- 
habited Germany, then a land covered with vast 
forests and morasses. These scattered tribes, 
kindred in blood, but held together by only the 
loosest political ties, were known to the Romans, 
then at the height of their power and glory, as a 
brave, high-spirted, but at the same time rude 
and uncultivated, people. This particular tribe 
of the Cherusci reappears at a later period of his- 
tory as one of the elements of the tribe or group 
of tribes known as the Lowland Saxons, and is 
thus connected with our own English ancestry. 
At the time now treated of, however, the Saxons, 
as such, were not heard of. Rome was called the 
mistress of the world, and the expression was not 


grossly exaggerated. All Europe, as far as the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube, was subject to 
the rule of the power whose legions held also the 
richest provinces of Asia and Africa. Roman in- 
stitutions, customs and laws were rapidly taking 
the place of those of the native populations, and 
the process of Latinization went steadily on. 
The deep distinctions which have ever since ex- 
isted between the Latin and the Teutonic races of 
the continent date back in their origin to those 
early days of Roman dominion ; for the marks of 
that dominion seem indelible in every country 
where it has at any time existed. Germany alone 
had with any degree of success resisted the ad- 
vance of the victorious armies of the conqueror. 
But at the beginning of the first century the Ro- 
mans, under Drusus, had already crossed the 
Rhine, and were looking forward to the complete 
conquest of which in their haughty self-confidence 
they felt assured. A firm footing had been gained 
in the lowlands of North Germany, and the dis- 
ciplined legions of the Emperor held their position 
without serious interference from surrounding 
tribes, and the people, in despair, seemed disposed 
to submit to the inevitable. In the meantime, the 
Romans were quietly making the country theirown 
by building bridges and roads, establishing mar- 
kets near the camps, and encouraging commerce 
between the people of the two nations. Many 
tribes became allies of the conqueror, and the 
young men of rank were encouraged to enter the 
Roman military or civil service. Some even be- 
came Roman citizens, and attained to high posi- 
tions in the State. Among these was Arminius, who, 
receiving his entire general education at Rome, 
learned the art of war in the imperial armies, was 
promoted to equestrian rank, and then was put 
in command of the auxiliary forces of his own 
countryman. The hold of the Romans had been 
growing firmer day by day. The introduction of 
the arts of peace accompanied by the display of 
military power, the silken glove always softening 
the pressure of the iron hand, had had its natural 
effect. The demoralization of the natives was 
rapid, and the liberties of Germany were threat- 
ened with speedy destruction, when the return of 
Arminius to his native country gave a new turn 
to affairs. Filled with indignation at the sight of 
his country’s disgrace, and fully comprehending 
the extent of the danger, he at once determined 
to devote himself to the work of her deliverance, 
and to the overthrow of the Roman power in 
Germany. Seeing clearly that the want of har- 
mony and unity of plan among the tribes would 
be the great obstacle to success, he moved swiftly 
from place to place, by his own fiery zeal 
and enthusiasm and the contagion of his ex- 
ample rousing all to action, and in a short time 
had put himself at the head of a powerful league, 
the first North German union of which we have 
any account. To make the destruction of the 
Romans more certain, the designs of the conspir- 
ators were kept secret, and an insurrection in the 
rear Was planned, to quell which the Roman com- 
mander, Varus, would have to march through 
the depths of the Teuloburger forest. On the 
day after the outbreak of the conspiracy, Seges- 
tes, a Cheruscan prince, who was jealous of the 
rising power of Arminius, privately urged Varus 
to arrest the latter ; but Varus refused, and, trust- 
ing to his invincible legions, pushed on toward 
the pathless forest. It was a dark, stormy Sep- 
tember day. The way led through wild ravines, 
and the high hills were covered with impenetrable 
woods. Weighed down by the armor and a great 
quantity of baggage, and embarrassed by the 
presence of women and children, the Romans 
were dragging themselves wearily along, when 
suddenly, on all sides, they were attacked with 
the greatest fury. Rallying as they could, they 
defended themselves, and succeeded in reaching a 
place where they entrenched themselves for the 
night. Inthe morning the retreat was resumed, 
the Romans hoping to reach their strong fortress 
Alisi. The attack of the Germans was renewed 
and continued throughout the day. The second 
night came on, and the Romans endeavored again 
to fortify the camp according to their custom. 
Their infuriated enemies, however, gave them no 
time for this, but rushed upon them, with wild 
cries of triumph and vengeance, and the fighting 
continued through the night and on into the 
next day., The contest was terrible; but there 
was no hope for the Romans, and, seeing this, 
their general, Varus, killed himself with his own 
sword, and many of his officers followed his ex- 
ample. The defeat of the Romans was coimplete, 
and the whole great army of nearly fifty thousand 
men was utterly destroyed. It was an hour of 











terrible revenge, and death or slavery was the 
fate of the conquered. 

Such was the great victory which decided the 
fate of Germany and of Europe; for it was the 
descendants of the rude Teutonic tribes, whose 
independence was thus preserved, who a few cen- 
turies later overran and destroyed the empire and 
laid the foundation for the political organization 
of modern Europe. To this victory Germany 
owes her freedom and independence, and her 
people the purity of their Teutonic blood. The 
few Romans remaining in the land were soon 
driven out, and the people gave themselves up to 
rejoicings. 

But in Rome all was confusion and alarm. All 
Germans were expelled from the city. The garri- 
sons were doubled, and new forces were raised to 
meet the expected advance of theenemy. Augus- 
tus, quite beside himself, beat his head against 
the wall, crying, ‘‘ Varus, Varus, give ma back my 
legions!” Tiberius was sent to defend the Rhine, 
but to his surprise found that the Germans had 
no intention of making any offensive movement. 
They had accomplished their object, and were 
free. That was enough for them. A few years 
later, the brave and talented Germanicus made 
several campaigns in Germany, but without ac- 
complishing any permanent result. Hermann 
and his followers were not always successful in 
battle, but at the end of every campaign the 
Romans were forced to retreat beyond the Rhine, 
and at last gave up the hopeless attempt at con- 
quest. In one of these campaigns, Thusnelda, 
the wife of Hermann, was captured and carried to 
Rome, where, according to Strabo, she was made 
to grace the triumph accorded to the Roman 
general, and to march in chains behind his chariot 
while her traitorous father, Segestes, looked on 
from a seat of honor among the spectators. The 
pathetic story of this German princess, who never 
faltered in her devotion to her husband and her 
country, and whose spirit was equal to every trial, 
has been made the theme of poet and artist. The 
fine painting by Piloty, of Munich, especially will 
be remembered by many. There are those who 
think that the famous statue of the Dying Gladi- ° 
ator represents the son whom Thusnelda bore in 
her captivity at Ravenna, and who according to 
tradition was trained for the cruel sports of the 
arena. 

After delivering his country from the Romans, 
Herman conquered Marbod, an unpatriotic native 
prince, who had stood aloof during the mortal 
struggles of his country. Marbod’s defeat was 
complete. He fled to Italy where he lived and 
died a pensioner of Rome, while his dominions 
fell to the conqueror. But the designs of Her- 
mann for uniting the tribes of Germany into one 
powerful nation were too far in advance of the 
ideas of his contemporaries. They could combine 
for a temporary purpose under the pressure of 
some great impending common danger ; but when 
that danger was over, local and personal jeal- 
ousies and petty ambition resumed their sway. 
The preponderating influence of Hermann excited 
the enmity of his own kinsmen, and in the prime 
of life he fell a victim to the assassin’s hand. But 
the sentiment of national unity which he had 
evoked did not die with him. From that time to 
the present it has lived on in the hearts of the 
wiser and more patriotic of the people, and has 
gradually overcome the provincialism of which 
Germany has always seemed to be pre-eminently 
the stronghold. And it will be found that the 
name of Hermann has been honored among the 
people for whom he lived and died just in propor- 
tion to the depth of their devotion to the great 
ideas which were his inspiration, and of which he 
has been in all ages the representative. The first 
movement toward the erection of the monument 
on the Grotenburg was made at the time of the 
great uprising against the insolent ambition of 
the first Napoleon. As the feelings which led to 
that uprising died away in a measure, the interest 
in the sculptor’s work grew feeble, and the work 
itself stood still for years. At last the great strug- 
gle of 1870 roused the German people anew. Her- 
mann again became the popular hero, and the 
statue rose into its place on the lofty pedestal 
which had been built for it years before. Its com- 
pletion marks a victory far greater than that won 
by the armies of Von Moltke—the victory of the 
principle of national unity over the passions and 
prejudices which have so long stood in the way of 
the prosperity of a great people. And in this lies 
the deep historical significance of the ceremonies 
on the Grotenburg. 

The ceremonies themselves have been fully de- 
scribed in the columns of the daily press, and we 
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need not reproduce the accounts thus. given. A 
single incident deserves mention. When, after 
tne formal addresses had been made, the Emperor 
stepped’ forward to congratulate the artist, both 
were overcome by the thoughts which crowded 
upon them, and the aged sculptor, whose life-work 
had been the worthy embodiment of the great 
idea upon the realization of which depended the 
destinies of his country, sank helpless back into 
his seat; and the white-haired ruler of united 
Germany, placing both hands upon the shoulders 
of von Biiudel as he sat before him, his eyes moist 
with genuine feeling, spoke the thanks of the 
whole German people. It was a moment of in- 
spiration, from which one can but augur good to 
the cause of German unity, which, in spite of man- 
ifest errors of the present government, we believe 
to be the eause of civil and religious liberty in 
Europe ; and we cannot allow the occasion to pass 
without expressing our sympathy with its spirit, 
and our good will toward the new German Em- 
pire, the completion and consolidation of whose 
political structure it fully commemorates. 





BETRAYED. 
By GEORGE KLINGLE. 


fh red a cotter’s child was she, 

Knowing the wild woods’ minstrelsy; 
Knowing the nooks where the wild flowers grew— 
The scarlet bells and the bells of biue— 

Beating tlax or gathering thyme, 
Carding wool in the frozen time ; 

Light her iaugh in its witching glee, 
Light her song as the wild bird’s free ; 
But stately and proud her wooer’s tread, 
And whispered low the words he said. 


She stayed her song the words to catch, 
To hear the step, the lifted latch. 

He won the heart so pure, so true ; 

He won the heart, and left it, too, 

To throb with every step that stirred; 
To throb each time the latch was heard ; 
He broke the heart so glad, so free, 

And left it to the minstrelsy 

Of wild woods, and, alas! forgot— 

Nor cared—that they could heal it not. 





IN THE WOODS. 
By Tuomas K. BEECHER. 


GAIN, thanks to a throughly sympathetic 

and intelligent church, I am in the woods. 
Speaking for myself alone, it seems quite impossi- 
ble for any man to brood over the faith and man- 
ners of his fellows incessantly, and not become, 
by and by, weary or morbid. 

A pastor’s task is unlike that of any other pro- 
fessional man in this: It has neither beginning 
nor end. His work is never done. A lawyer 
comes to the end of a case sooner or later. A 
doctor ceases his visits in no long time, his patient 
cured or better. A teacher passes his pupils from 
class to class—he gives them their ride in the ap- 
pointed curriculum, and sets them down at the 
end of his journey. A mechanic finishes one job, 
and begins another. 

But a pastor ties to his people and pulls ; and 
when twenty years have passed, he pulls at the 
same people, and comes to no spot at which he 
ean say: ‘‘My work is done.” There’s more to 
tell, more to teach. The children need the old 
lessons ; the grown people need advanced lessons. 
He graduates no one save at those solemn com- 
mencement days—the beginnings of the life of them 
who cannot die any more. 

And so as the city horse profits by his six weeks’ 
pasturing with his shoes off, the city pastor abso- 
lutely needs, for the tote of his mind and the 
sweetness of his temper, to throw off the harness, 
and be refreshed by nature unhandled and un- 
smoothed by man. Tf am in the woods. Having 
food and raiment, | am therewith content. What 
cure there is falls on a new spot, and leaves the 
old galls to heai and toughen for another year’s 
pull. 

——in the woods, Lsay. Yet in the rain would 
be a more nearly accurate statement. It has 
rained at ieast thirty days of the last thirty-eight. 
For eight or ten of them it has rained day and 
night. But what of it? Think how cooling to 
the heart it is to have as one’s only care—to get 
dry in season for bed ; when one has been anxious 
for months as to how to win young men from 
smoking and drinking, maidens from frivolity and 
vanity, and all men from the love of money, and 
the play of unloving passions! 

Yes, it has rained. Reader! did you ever live 
in fireless tents, in the woods, miles from houses ? 
Do you know how wet things can be? Did you 
ever try to light a camp-fire after a three days’ 





rain? Do you believe that Indians can rub two 
sticks together and make a fire? Wet! That’s 
no name for it. Boots and Bible mildewed be- 
cause kept in the dryest place. Towels so wet 
that after washing wiping left one wetter. Rain- 
drops gollecting on every leaf, and conspiring with 
the wind to give one a shower, if tempted out by 
a lull. Water-proof tents reeking with vapor in- 
side. Blessed be the man that invented blankets 
and woolen clothing. Wring out a woolen shirt, 
and it feels dry, and one sleeps sweetly and steam- 
ing between the blankets. But white clothes and 
pillow-cases and cotton goods generally, anath- 
ema! 

——a<And yet the squirrels never seem wet. How 
do they manage it? We have imported a hen, 
six chickens, and a kitten. They all get wet, and 
look limpsey and draggled. But the squirrels are 
spry and dry as ever. They swarm—chipmonks 
and red squirrels. One of our company, a weighty 
lawyer, as he was washing dishes trod on one 
the other morning! I have counted seven old 
squirrels in our cooking shanty, dry as powder- 
horns when our stove was all afloat like Elijah’s 
altar. Nimble and nibbling rascals, how they 
rattle round among our plates and pans. 

The red squirrels, however, have worn out their 
welcome at last. Unsatisfied with broken victuals 
they laid siege to our locker, and gnawed away so 
busily, that one night more would have left our 
treasure at their merey. A pistol, relic of the 
Civil War, has shown them a way of usefulness in 
our soup, and they have laid down their lives for 
us, all but two of them. These prowl most mas- 
terly. I chased one unsuccessfully who carried 
by its edge a round navy biscuit, five inches in 
diameter, high up in air! He’s got his biscuit. 

But if he eats it dry, it will swell, and we shall 
be revenged. Ive not seen him since ; but with 
such rains, I doubt that he or any other creature 
has eaten anything dry for three weeks. 

It was surprising to note how speedily the 
“‘reds ” learned to be as shy as they had before 
been tame. The chipmunks are still under and 
around us. But the reds, after three or four had 
been cooked, became shy as big trout—is any 
beast shyer ? 

Who ever knew before that squirrels are meat 
eaters—fat meat at that? In one night they ate 
a pound or more of bacon fat, the flitch hanging 
high up on a tree! They eat lard, pork, butter, 
and candles. That is to say they did eat. But 
we ate them and so saved our stores. Neverthe- 
less how do they keep so spry and dry ? 

Mice, too, abound. Their tails are immensely 
long and do not taper. Theireyes and ears are 
large andround. They enjoy the roof of our tents 
hugely, and, as soon as the lights are out, they 
secamper up and down for the luxury of such 
smooth walking. Not a mouse by day—nothing 
but mice by night, which accounts for the owls. 
Our owls have a dialect which I cannot yet trans- 
late. Added to their venerable speech of Hoo— 
hoo—hoo-hoo—hooah, they say to us ** Whack- 
whack-whack” every night that they visit our 
camp and note the clearing we have made to feed 
our camp fire. They speak derisively, as they say 
whack over and over again ; and they have reason 
to if they can see the stumps as left by our un- 
skilled axes. 

There are six of us. Old General Patrick used 
to preach to his soldiers on camp police—the need 
of neatness—taking his texts from Exodus and 
other writings of the wilderness. One notes the 
“laws” of Moses with new interest when in the 
woods. We cease accounting them trivial. Our 
little company of six are finding need to make 
similar rules or be pestered with flies or troubled 
with odors. But we have not yet learned why ‘‘a 
garment mingled of linen and woolen” may not be 
worn in camp. Woolen shrinks. A wise mixture 
seems desirable. Nor why Moses forbade ‘ min- 
gled seed” for his fields when we find clover and 
timothy or oats and timothy to be so advan- 
tageous. 

Speaking of shrinking, all men ought to go to 
the woods and religiously do their own washing 
and general work—such as sewing, cooking, 
housekeeping, and dish-washing. The work of 
woman is not spoken of sensibly by men uatil 
they have done it themselves. Gentlemen readers, 
it’s easy to talk! But just try it on a very mod- 
est scale once, and you'll honor working women 
more than ever. Doas I have done—do a wash 
of six pieces, and then remember that a woman 
turns off two hundred pieces ina day. Look at 
your watch and see how long it takes you! Look 
at your soap and see how much you have used ! 
J.ook at your white clothes (handkerchief or 





towel) and see what you have done or not done, 
and never again speak harshly of or to a woman 
on wash-day, nor of laundry work as if it were 
unskilled labor. Try it. Don’t talk. Don’t 
sneer. Try it. A sympathetic gentle-man having 
washed two dozen pieces will never change his 
shirt again without a glow of reverence and grati- 
tude. She did this! A similar and salutary con- 
sciousness will come to him who darns his own 
socks, patches his trousers, splices his suspenders, 
and washes dishes. Look not every man upon 
his own things, but every man also upon the— 
work of woman. Such an experience in the 
woods will go far toward settling the woman 
question, by teaching us that we are all members 
one of another and there must be no schism. 

But woman is queer. A romping girl strolled 
out of camp and brought in a clump of field dai- 
sies and set them by the spring, on one of our 
desolatest, wettest days! Another decks her 
head with ferns and sprigs of a wild clematis, and 
comes in an ornamented draggle! And they 
must have china plates rather than tin, though 
each day lessens the number of the showy white 
ones. And they will wear white when woolen is 
far more comfortable—white for show! Yes, they 
are queer. Men seem to be occasionally rational 
and utilitarian, but woman is rarely what we call 
consistent; she is always woman—and, on the 
whole, I’m glad of it. ‘ 

More I will not write. Of pork and corn-meal 
as better than all other food in the woods; of 
coffee and pipes as the appointed ewphrenics for 
the woods ; of trout—their tricks and their multi- 
tude ; of flies and their punctual come and go with 
the year’s calendar ; of rain without freshets or 
fear of them, for we are high up where freshets 
begin; of lessening weight, hardening muscle, 
tranquil sleep, and deep breath; of serene con- 
tentment and superb care—lessness ; of mountains, 
lakes, and brooks; of nature fresh and restful—I 
might write all day long, without a shadow to 
darken the mind, without a fret to sour the tem- 
per or weary the spirit. 

City churches, don’t send your pastors to man- 
worn Europe nor to spent Holy Land! Give 
them a hundred dollars each and bid them buy a 
tent, an axe, a rod, a blanket, and a bag of navy 
bread and pork, and go to the woods. 





THE MINOR PASSION-PLAY AT OBER- 
AMMERGAU. 


By Mrs. C. J. DESPARD. 





UR recollections of the summer months of 

1871, which were spent in the lovely village 
of Oberammergau, were pleasantly revived when, 
a few days ago, we received two numbers of a 
Munich journal (Familienschatz) dated 5th Aug- 
ust, °75, in which we found a description of the 
play given on the Sundays of the present summer 
months at the little Upper-Bavarian hamlet, by 
its singularly gifted artist-peasant people. We 
greatly regret that the announcement of this rep- 
resentation did not reach America earlier in the 
season. Of the thousands who, within the last 
three months, have crossed the sea in search of 
rest and pleasure, we believe many would have 
been glad to extend their travels to the Bavarian 
Highlands, with the prospect of seeing a very 
fair example of the great Passion-Play to lead 
them there. Even now there would be time for 
many who are about to leave for Europe to reach 
Ammergau for the last performances. They will 
be continued all through September, to the middle 
of October, and we can truly say that the trouble 
of the journey from almost any point in Europe 
will be well repaid by the sight of the beautiful 
living pictures, the talent of the untaught actors, 
and the picturesque audience, mostly peasant 
people from all parts of Germany, in their nation- 
al costumes. There will be less crowding than at 
the great play, and consequently more comforta- 
ble accommodations for visitors, who may be 
assured that they will find a few days passed in 
this wonderful corner of the world well spent, and 
that they will bring away a recollection of his- 
trionie ability, earnest religious feeling, simple 
manners, and kindly hospitality which will outlast 
the attractions of many a brilliant resort of fash- 
ion and amusement. 

A translation which we have hastily made of 
the somewhat lengthy but just and appreciative 
review of this performance is given below : 

‘““THE SCHOOL OF THE CROSS. 


“It is just eight o’clock, and early church 1s 
over. The crowd streams out and on to the place 
of the festival. A portion of the space allotted 
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to the stage and the seats of the spectators has 
been roofed in and resembles a circus. It holds 
only 800 people, whereas in the great Passion- 
Play the edifice will seat over 6,000. In that also 
only the gallery and best seats are covered, the 
performance takes place under the open sky and 
lasts eight hours; the present play is given by 
lamp-lizght and lasts but three hours—from 9 till 
12M. Theauditorium is a substantial gallery and 
parquette, including also the boxes. It is ar- 
ranged with much judgment, so that every seat 
commands a full view of the stage. The orches- 
tra is placed a little below the floor. The illumina- 
tion is only passable, and a somewhat antiquated 
chandelier with a few lamps hardly enables us to 
read the text of the ‘Cross-School.’ The curtain 
shows through Corinthian pillars a view of mod- 
ern Jerusalem. Inthe triangular pediment above 
are the representations of Faith, Hope and Love 
in three feminine forms. All at once the theater 
is filled; without crowding every one gets com- 
fortably into his seat. Had I not had beside me 
my two traveling companions, with their simple, 
hearty, Upper-Bavarian dialect, I might have 
thought myself far hence in the Thuringian For- 
est, so generally was the North German speech 
heard. But here they spoke with lowered voice, 
as if in a church, and the numerous peasant folk 
in national costume sitting in the gallery, who are 
wont to be so boisterous in their ordinary merry- 
makings, now preserved the most exemplary still- 
ness. No foaming beer-mugs passed along the rows 
of spectators, only to make up for their absence 
cakes and little pasties were permitted. From 
outside resounded the shots from the cannon 
(always fired at the opening of the great Passion- 
Play, too), wigh their echoes dying far away 
among the mountains. Turning to the text-book 
we find that the play is written by the priest of 
the village, the ‘Geistlichen Rath’ (spiritual 
counselor), Herr Daisenberger. The music is 
composed by the instructor of the church-choir 
and school. It is mingled with selections from 
Handel, Nigele, Mozart and the Danish psalm- 
books. Musicians and actors are all inhabitants 
of Oberammergau. The performance opens with 
music ; before the yet unraised curtain come to 
the foot-lights from both sides of the stage about 
twelve persons of either sex, and the same chorus 
as that of the Passion-Play, with their leader. 
The local name for these is Schiitz-geister (guar- 
dian spirits). The leader speaks the prologue, 
which by a few words combines the first promise 
given in Paradise with the prophets’ hope of the 
redemption of the world. Arius, recitatives, 
duetts, choruses, all in comprehensive brevity, 
lead up to the sacrifice of Christ, and the chorus 
concludes, 
“ To us the Cross-School’s lessons teach 
God’s blessed ways and virtue’s lore, 
True Christ-like thoughts and acts they preach, 
Oh! follow—Jesus goes before. 

‘The chorus retires to each side of the stage, 
the eurtain rises and discloses a marvelously 
beautiful picture, in my view the crown of the 
whole. A plain cross of medium height, at the 
foot of which kneels, clasping it round, a lovely 
female form. Around are praying groups with 
children amongst them, perhaps fifteen figures in 
all, posed with most artistic grace, finely illumi- 
nated, most tastefully costumed, all in the most 
striking, indeed affecting, simplicity. It would 
be impossible to find a better opening for the rep- 
resentation than this living picture. I confess I 
had not come with too exalted expectations. This 
wonderful tableau completely captivated me. 

‘‘The whole ‘Cross-School’ has for its motive, 
like the great Passion-Play, the illustration, by 
living pictures, of the suffering and Passion of 
Christ, preceded in dramatic construction by typ- 
ical scenes from the Old Testament. The chorus 
interpolates and unites the two. This chorus, 
differing from the conventional stage chorus, 
makes the design of the play clearly understood. 
The leader is a fine elocutionist, and if the voices 
and the singing do leave something to be desired, 
the spectacle, the movement, the acting and ges- 
tures are so perfect and admirable that many a 
court theater’s opera chorus might learn much 
from them. Altogether the arrangement is so 
successful, everything goes on so noiselessly, 
smoothly and quickly that a stage-director might 
make from it many useful studies. According to 
the distribution the play is in six parts. In 
the first appears Fratricide (or brother-hatred) ; 
Adam, Eve, Cain and Abel enter, and in each and 
all of the scenes the returning angel, who as God's 
messenger, delivers the word given to him by the 
Divine Being. Adam is a fine impersonation; 





Cain an excellent actor. In Scriptural phrases 
the dialogue unfolds itself, splendidly memorized, 
undisturbed by the annoying voice of the 
prompter. 

“The succeeding tableau is of many figures, 
showing Jesus in the Temple with the scourge in 
his hand, clearing the hall; in the foreground are 
the angry Pharisees. Second part: The Guilt of 
Blood. The murder of Abel (which is supposed 
to transpire behind the stage) ; the body of Abel 
is borne in by Adam and consigned to the care of 
Eve—a fine group. Afterwards the illustration, 
Judas in the midst of the priests and Pharisees 
receiving the wages of his treachery. Third part: 
The Sacrificial Feast ; dramatic scene ; the inter- 
view of Abraham, after his victory, with the 
prince of the land ; Lot, and the kings and priests 
of Melchisedeck, who bring an offering of bread 
and wine. A splendid act, represented with great 
dignity. This tableau is arranged from Hess’s pic- 
ture of the Last Supper. Fourth part: ‘ Submis- 
sion’; Abraham resigns himself humbly to the 
command of God to offer up Isaac. The personi- 
fication of Sarah is in the highest degree appro- 
priate. Isaac should have had a more youthful 
representative. Tableau, Jesus on the Mount of 
Olives, submissively accepting the bitter cup. 
This scene has the samme overpowering effect as 
the devotion of the cross in the opening. In the 
background is the crowd of servants led by 
Judas ; in the foreground the sleeping disciples ; 
in the middleground, on a height, Jesus with the 
ministering angel. A highly effective lighting of 
this picture is accomplished by the simplest 
means—a plank of the stage-roof is removed and 
the blue daylight streams down on the two divine 
forms. Fifth part: ‘The Fulfillment”; Abra- 
ham procures, through -his obedience and faith, 
the divine promise for his offspring ; the intelli- 
gence of the sacrifice and its interruption are 
brought to Sarah by Abraham’s servant; then 
Abraham returns with Isaac. Tableau, Jesus on 
the cross, between the two robbers ; at his feet, 
the groups already described. I had a very real 
fear lest this picture might prove too rudely real- 
istic, but it stands second to none of the finest, 
the most dignified representations. It is with 
difficulty we can persuade ourselves that the 
figures on the cross are not a fine work of sculp- 
ture. The person of Jesus is a truly noble form. 
The fastening to the cross is so entirely impercep- 
tible, and the illusion so perfect, that one can 
quite lose one’s self in the contemplation of the 
spectacle. Sixth part: ‘Through Darkness to 
Light’; the meeting of Jacob and Joseph in 
Egypt, and, as a sequence to this, Christ entering 
the glory of the Father. Jesus, until now clothed 
in dark purple and red, appears in robes of glit- 
tering silver. The chorus concludes, 


“ Through faith, by sore temptation tried, 
Our Lord arises glorified ; 
There in the Father’s mansion blest, 
He finds from strife eternal rest. 


“This entire representation cannot fail to make 
a deep impression on devout souls, nor can it pass 
over any thoughtful mind without leaving some 
trace. For my part, 1 was both astonished and 
delighted, as much by the appropriately dignified 
demeanor of the actors and the people generally, 
as by the performance of the play. The inhabi- 
tants of Oberammergau, a few of whom I had 
such slight opportunity of knowing closer as a 
few hours spent with them in the inn (Wirth- 
shaus) afforded me, carry through the incessant 
occupation of these religious representations a 
singuiar impress of earnestness and culture. A 
religious and artistic temperament is natural to 
them, and one need only visit their church and 
burying-ground to be convinced of this. Names 
and works of artists utterly unknown to a thou- 
sand other villages are here familiar themes. The 
broad streets, the tasteful, cleanly houses, sur- 
prise all who pass through the village. The 
attractions already possessed by this little com- 
munity, perched so loftily among the mountains, 
are about to be increased by the possession of the 
great work of art of which I have already written. 
(The writer alludes to the colossal group, the gift 
of King Louis, a cross with the figures of Mary 
and John at its foot. Tr.) It will be placed ona 
hill westward from the village, with a grand set- 
ting of forest and vale and rocky mountain. The 
announcement contained in various journals du- 
ring the past year, that the actors of the Passion- 
Play, with the Maria—the Fluuger Maria !—were 
about to make a professional tour must be em- 
phatically contradicted. I can attribute so much 
firmness to the good Ammergauers as to believe 
they have not even thought of sucha thing, Any 





representaiton of the Passion-Play in any other 

place, before any other audience than that which 

assembles here would be to make it a mere bur- 

lesque. In reviewing the whole performance 

there are one or two points on which a remark 

might be offered. Sometimes the accents of the 

Upper-Bavarian dialect grate a little on the ear, 

yet indeed much more seldom than might have . 
been expected. For one réle we would recom- 

mend a new consideration,—the messenger angel 

who so repeatedly appears ; even in costume this 

figure should be markedly distinct from all the 

others. It would be so easy, by the use of the simple 

means resorted to in the Mount Olivet tableau, to 

produce the effect of heavenly illumination. 

With this addition, one might easily fancy one’s 

self in presence of a celestial visitant. But that 

is of secondary importance. To all who come 

with receptive mind and heart, the entire repre- 

sentation must be impressive and elevating. My 

greetings to the peaceful little village, its noble 

play and its friendly people. Whoever has de- 

termined to visit Oberammergau this summer, 

extending his journey no further, will be wise to 

accept the offer of the managers of the steamboat 

company. Tickets are sold in Munich (Herr 
Thomas, jeweler, No. 29 Marien Platz). On Satur- 
day at six o’elock, A. M., leaving Munich by train 
to Lake Starnberg, thence in the steamboat across 
the lake to Sees Haupt, arriving at Oberammer- 
gauat7 P.M. The return can be made at 2 P.M. 

on the following day, stopping at the village of 
Murnau for the night, thence by early stage- 
coach, and arriving in Munich at 1:50 next day. 

Tickets for the play can be procured at the same 
time and place with those for the journey. All 
who would go thither will have our best wishes 
fora happy journey, and they are assuredly pro- 
curing for themselves a unique and long to be 
remembered pleasure.” 


New York, 31st August, 1875. 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
L 


Le are light and useless and idle and 
wavering and changeable; they even dance; yet 
God has made them part of the oak. In so doing he 
has given us a lesson not to deny the stout-hearted- 
ness within because we see the lightsomeness without, 
J.C. HARE, 





I. 


Then bless thy secret growth, nor catch 
At noise, but thrive unseen and dumb; 
Keep clean, bear fruit, earn life, and watch 
Till the white-winged reapers come. 
HENRY VAUGHAN, 


Ul, 


Malice and uncharitableness as often consist in the 
vivid remembrance of the pang inflicted as in that o 
the blow which caused it. Dolly never dwelt long or 
the pain she had suffered, and so when the time cami 
to forgive she could forgive. 

Miss THACKERAY. 
IV. 


Never so entirely bound to each other as the moa. 
ment before parting; never so free from heart-barriers 
as when time and space are about to interpose their 
impenetrable barriers between us. This feeling must 
be a promise, not a terrible mockery. Surely it must 
mean that the barriers are made of corruptible things, 
the bonds of the incorruptible. 

Mrs. CHARLES. 
Vv. 


The mysterious stone on which Jacob reposed is 
faith. If we sleep on that pillow we shall see heayey 
opened and God’s angels ascending and descending 
upon us. 

MADAME SWETCHINE 
7L 
She sat and wept beside his feet. The weight 
Of sin oppressed her heart; for all the blame 
And the poor malice of the worldly shame 
To her was past, extinct, and out of date; 
Only the sin remained—the leprous state. 
She would be melted by the heart of love, 
By fires far fiercer than are blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 
She sat and wept, and, with her untressed hair, 
Still wiped the feet she was so blest to touch; 
And He wiped off the soiling of despair 
From her sweet soul, because she loved so much! 
1 am a sinner, full of doubts and fears ; 
Make me a humble thing of love and tears! 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Vil. 


There are anatomists of piety who destroy all the 
freshness of faith and hope and charity, by immuring 
themselves, night and day, in the infected atmosphere 
of their own bosoms. 

Isaag TAYLOR, 
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MY BIRD AND I. 
By JAMES REDPATH. 


T is hardly a month since it burst the shell, 
And already it beats at its gilded bars; 
It is fighting a fate that no soul may repel 
As it hungers and thirsts for the far-away stars. 


O downy-winged poet! I pray you, forbear; 
For you and for me our wee cage must suffice ; 

Our breasts may sweat blood, and our hearts be torn bare, 
But we never shall soar to the eagle-swept skies. 


Yet mourn not, dear birdie; yon sun-drunken height 
Is brideless, and childless, and lonely, and sad. 
Cease to fight; learn to love; let us make our delight 
In singing the heart of the plains-dweller glad. 
Boston, Aug. 24. 





Mountain Morning Meetings.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





Twin MountTAIN Hovsse, N. H., } 
TUESDAY MORNING, August 17, 1875. f 


[Read Matt. x., 24th and 31st verses inclusive.] 


NE ean hardly conceive of a passage which 

lays the foundation for faith in the dignity of 
man, in the grandeur of man, in his value, more than 
this. 

The mistake of those who have glorified men, and 
brought down, therefore, the prejudice of Christian 
teachers upon this idea, has been that man’s -dig- 
nity and his glory have been supposed to reside in his 
actual attainments. 

Now, it is not what any man has attained to in this 
life that makes him an object of such supreme con- 
sideration; it is that indefinite capability, running 
through all time and through eternity, of being exalt- 
ed when he shall be directly shined upon by the soul 
of God. Taking the world through, the great major- 
ity of men, in and of themselves, are very contempti- 
ble. The vast majority of men die without leaving 
one single thought behind them that is worth preserv- 
ing; without having accomplished one single inven- 
tion; without baving improved one single branch 
of industry. There is scarcely an animal on the 
globe at present that is quite so worthless, that 
leaves less void, that can be spared with so much 
profit as men. They are about the poorest stuff 
that there is in the world, and that, too, not in 
respect to single ones, not in respect to driblets, 
not in respect to the drainhings of villages and towns, 
but in respect to whole races running through ages. 
Toa very large extent human life has been meager, 
and the development of human nature has been con- 
temptible. The only animal on the globe that knows 
how to degrade itself, and to land lower down than 
it began, is a man. 

It is not, therefore, the actual attainments which we 
find in men, but their capacity to attain, and the ex- 
peciation of a glorious future, that make it right for 
us to speak of the dignity and the grandeur of human 
nature. 

[Read 32d and 39th verses inclusive.] 

All this is perfectly true in the first movement of 
Christianity, or a higher mode of living upon a lower 
mode: and it makes no difference how sweet-minded 
persons are. In the household one who undertakes to 
live a refined, pure and elevated life amidst debauchees 
or riotous persons is constantly supposed to be mak- 
ing himeelf superior to them—and he is; and nobody 
likes that. The moment you bring among men & man 
who acts upon a higher plane than they do, his action 
becomes a judge and condemnation of theirs; and 
human nature will not rest under the imputation. No 
matter if it is the mere shadow of an example without 
one word of rebuke, men feel it; and one of two 
things takes place, either they are eonvicted, and 
they repent and aspire to the same life, or they resist 
it. Since the world began, a good man, even no bet- 
ter than Lot in Sodom, practicing on a plane of good- 
ness superior to that of the persons round about him, 
has been considered as making himself a master and a 
judge. And so there is opposition all the world over. 
Everywhere invaded interests, pride, selfishness, im- 
purities of every kind rise up to resist the incursion of 
conscience and truth. 

(Read the 40th verse.] } 

This teaches us that it is not the name that we re- 
ceive, but the quality. It is as if he had said, “He that 
receives you, receives those qualities which make me 
the Christ; and he that receives me, receives me on 
the ground of those qualities; which constitute God.” 
There are a great many persons who worship the Fa- 
ther, but whose conscience will not let them worship 
Christ. That is to say, they stumble at a pame. What 
we think of when we worship Christ are those quali- 
ties which they think of when they worship God; and 
the only difference between them and us is a name. 

We do not say our prayers to a name, but to that 
which it contains—supreme Purity, supreme Truth, 
supreme Goodness, supreme Mercy, supreme Tender- 
ness—a supreme joy-inspiring Power. You may call 
it Jupiter, or Jehovah, or God, or Christ, or anything 
else you please; but that which the mind contemplates 





* The reader who would derive the fullest enjoyment from 
these brief lessons should, while reading, have a Bible at 
hand, that he may look at the passages’ referred to, and 
which cannot conveniently be printed here, 





is the simple quality, and not the name by which you 
call it. 
[Read 41st and 42nd verses.] 





THURSDAY, August 19, 1875. 

The whole of the 14th chapter of Luke’s Gospel is a 
very striking illustration of the method of Christ’s 
preaching. He never preached really in the sense in 
which we understand the term preaching. His teach- 
ings were all of them apparently conversations; and 
we are to bear in mind that much of the disconnection 
that appears in the Sermon on the Mount, and in al- 
most all the chapters, arises from the leaving out of 
interlocutory passages, Which are sometimes indicated, 
but more often omitted. The words of Christ are 
evidently in reply to some question; and the question 
being left out, the subject-matter seems to have no re- 
lation to the foregoing verses, which were doubtless 
inreply to some other question. 

In this respect, the Saviour pursued the course of 
the Scribes and teachers of his own country—for 
Christ, in his habits and manners of teaching, was 
thoroughly a Jew, and did that which was beseeming 
to his countrymen. They were accustomed to travel 
with their disciples, and to teach them by parables 
which they spoke; and they invited the disciples to 
give solutions, or to ask questions which they solved; 
and Christ pursued that method; and it gave vitality 
and life to his instruction of those who were present; 
but when his words were recorded, and the questions 
were left out, there resulted an apparent disconnec- 
tion in the text. 

It seems that on the Sabbath day he had gone into 
the house of one of the Pharisees to dine; and it was 
there that he healed aman ontheSabbath day. It was 
there, also, that he saw the people pulling and hauling 
for the best seats at the table; and he spoke a parable 
to them “when he marked how they chose out the 
chief seats.”” This was while he was at the dinner- 
table. It was while he was a guest. He passed criti- 
cism upon the conduct which was going on right before 
him. It would hardly do now, it would not be quite 
in accordance with the customs of the present day, if 
I were to come into a meeting, and seeing this or that 
defect in toilet or in speech, take it up and make it a 
theme of discussion. It would certainly be very vital, 
but it would not be very agreeable. Yet to a certain 
extent this was the method of Christ’s countrymen, 
and his. 

In that connection he proceeds, still sitting at the 
table, to give another parable, springing out of such 
convivial relations: 

[Read 12th, 13th and 14th verses.] 

Here is a passage in which, if you take it literally, 
we are explicitly forbidden to entertain, our own best 
friends and relations; and this is a very good instance 
of the method of Christ’s teaching; and it is what 
would be called in a modern teacher a most unwar- 
rantable carelessness. Men would have said, ‘‘ He 
ought to have limited, he ought to have guarded, he 
ought to have explained his language, so that nobody 
could have misunderstood his meaning. Of all teach- 
ers that ever lived, not one is so liable to misinterpre- 
tation, if people want to misinterpret, as Christ. At 
every step he strikes out and leaves his flanks unde- 
fended, so that if anybody wants to misinterpret him 
there is abundant opportunity. 

Take this passage: ‘* When thou makest a dianer or 
a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor 
thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors.”’ I should like 
to know why persons who are literalists about ordi- 
nances—about the Lord’s Supper and other poiuts— 
Who Stick to them, and who Givide the churches in 
their tenacity concerning them, do not make a stand 
on such a passage as this; for if there is explicit lan- 
guage anywhere it is this: 

“ Lest they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made 
thee.” 

There was the forbidding, and here the reasons are 
given; and yet, I have never found anybody in the 
world who felt obliged to obey that injunction lit- 
erally. 

Talking in the same strain, in the 26th verse of this 
chapter, Christ says, “‘If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.’”’ Does anybody sup- 
pose that is to be taken literally, and on the face of it? 
Was there ever a teacher whose language was to be 
construed as much as Christ’s? Was there ever a no- 
tion more popular, more universal, and yet more 
absolutely erroneous, than that Christ was a very 
simple and very direct Teacher? There never was a 
teacher who required so much common sense on the 
part of his hearers. There never was a teacher who, 
in order to be understood by men, demanded more 
that they should use honest reasoning and comparison. 

He wishes to say, simply, that to accept God in 
Christ Jesus requires that one should turn out all 
things which are inconsistent therewith; and he does 
it in that very strong language. 

Now, in the 12th verse there is a dissuasion from 
doing right things from wrong motives—that is the 
whole of it. Hospitality is noble, and the bringing 
together of your kindred and friends and rich neigh- 
bors is a very good thing; but they almost universally 
spring from personal, selfish reasons; and Christ 
touches the marrow of it when he says, “ Lest they 
also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee.” 
They will bid-you again; that is what you have in 
your mind; you want the recompense; and that is not 





hospitality. It is secret bargaining. It is bartering 
friendship or affection between brother and brother, 
or between neighbor and neighbor. It is using hos- 
pitality as a kind of coin. The feeling is, “‘ You invite 
me, and I will invite you.” ‘My dear, there is Mr. 
Talpoosa, who has just come into the neighborhood: 
we ought to have him at our house. You know what 
we want.”” One has a large family, and it is thought 
advisable to introduce persons from outside on that 
account. It may be the means of diminishing it! Or, 
oue wants to enter Congress, and this is one of the 
means of doingit. So, under the guise of disinterested 
friendship, men are used as hacks and draymen to 
serve the purposes of others; and the heart is cor- 
rupted, and life is made impure by such a course; and 
the Saviour says, ‘‘ When you are hospitable, show it 
under circumstances about which there can be no 
doubt.” If you invite a poor man, he can never in- 
vite you toa feast like that to which you invite him. 
There is no chance for youto be tempted in that direc- 
tion, if when you show hospitality you show it to 
those that need it, and cannot recompense you. 

There is nothing in this passage to dissuade you from 
showing hospitality to your nearest kin; but there is 
that in it which commands you, if you do show hos- 
pitality, to doit under circumstances such that it shall 
be disinterested because it is real love; and if it is real 
love it will pot stop with your kin, but will go on to 
others, and your social kindness will be manifest on 
every side. 

There is, in the 14th verse, the recognition of a re- 
ward. 

[Read the 14th verse.] 

That does not seem to me so much the suggestion ot 
a motive on which men are to act, as an answer to the 
silent thought in their minds, “ Still I do it for noth- 
ing.” No, you do not lose by such a course as that. 
You are laying up for yourselves a character for kind- 
ness and affection which, when you rise into the pres- 
ence of God and the communion of the saints above, 
will be more than ten thousand times a remuneration 
for all your self-denial on earth. There is no just 
action, no kind word, no obliging demeanor, no chari- 
ty, no hospitality, that springs from selfishness, which 
shall not have its penalty, both in this life and in the 
other, inasmuch as it corrupts the character; and 
there is no kindness, no forbearance, no generosity, no 
charity, that springs from disinterested benevolence, 
which has not its remuneration, not only here but 
hereafter—for it works backward, and makes you bet- 
ter essentially in this life; and in the life to come you 
will reap the sum of ail these ten thousand endeavors 
to attain virtue and piety. 

Have you ever seen the process by which a portrait 
is made? After the outlines are put in, and the foun- 
dation colors are laid on, and it approaches completion, 
then you will take notice that the slightest tints here 
and there on the palette are touched in and touched 
in. Not one of them amounts to anything, apparent- 
ly; but finally the blending of these ten thousand 
little touches brings out the likeness. 

We are all having our picture taken, as it were, for 
the eternal gallery; and it is these little thoughts, 
these little feelings, these little kindnesses, these little 
courtesies and hospitalities, these little loves and fidel- 
ities and justices and mercies and truths, in all their 
forms, which seem disconnected, of which we keep no 
record, and which seem to almost produce no impres- 
sion—it is these that, after all, are those touches which, 
when we reach the other life, will appear in the com- 
pleted and glorious portraiture. 





FRIDAY MORNING, Aug. 20, 1875. 

[Read 2nd Cor. iv., lst and 2nd verses.] 

In the opening of his first letter, Paul declared that 
he preached not with the arts of the rhetorician, and 
not with the reasonings and arguments of the sophists 
and Greek philosophers; and now, here, he substan- 
tially says that he did not employ the Jewish methods 
of the Rabbis, who descended to excessively refined 
comment upon the text, counting the words and 
counting the letters, and making riddles out of mgny 
plain things. He declares that bis method was to 
speak the truth right home to every man’s moral 
sense. All the great substantial truths of moral hu- 
man life are believed by men; and these foundation 
truths, if assumed to be true, and brought home to 
men, are accepted without reasoning and without ar- 
gument; and so he pursued, as he declares, neither the 
polished style nor the logical style, ‘‘ but, by manifes- 
tation of the truth, commending ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God,” he preached to 
their moral sense. 

[Read the 5th verse.] 

For the sake of the cause.,of Christ they would take 
any amount of insult or contumely cheerfully; but 
not for its own sake, nor for the sake of the persons 
who heaped it upon them. For when Paul was put in 
prison, and the magistrates found out that he was a 
Roman citizen, and sent in great haste to have him 
dismissed, he said, ‘‘ No; they publicly sent us here, 
and will they thrust us out privily? Let them come 
themselves and fetch us out.” He did not submit to 
their arrogant authority for a moment, but stood 
upon hisrights. Nevertheless, when the name of Christ 
would be honored by his submission or dishonor, then 
he was willing, for the sake of that name, to be their 
slave, even. 

[Read the 6th and 10th verses inclusive.] 

A vivid contrast is here shown. Where sickness and 
pain and infirmities come upon men, they often £9 
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about groaning and complaining, and rehearsing their 
iils-and ailments, every man thinking that nobody 
ever was so afflicted as he is; but in the case of Paul, 
every infirmity, every pain, every limitation, remind- 
ed him of the death of his Master. Those very circum- 
stances which usually beat down piety iuflamed it in 
him. 

[Read the 11th and 14th verses inclusive.] 

The intensely affectionate and social nature of the 
Apostle Paul is shown in these little things, and more, 
perhaps, than in any express declaration. One of the 
thoughts that here evidently filled his mind with an 
enthusiasm of joy was, that when, in the resurrection 
morning, he should rise and stand before Jesus, those 
whom he had labored for, those whom he had labored 
with, and those whom he loved, would all be with him. 
There was a social element even in the resurrection, 
that he felt and thought of. 

[Read the 15th verse and the first clause of the 16th.) 

There were thousands of people, doubtless, as paral- 
lel instances show, who sympathized with the apostle, 
and wondered how he could bear so many journeys, 
and how he could do so much work. He gives the 
reason. 

[Read the 16th and 18th verses inclusive.] 

All the truth which our senses minister to us is the 
lowest and the poorest. Tbe truths which our spirit- 
ual intuitions bring to us, the invisible truths— 
honor, nobility, love, trust, hope, faith, purity—these 
are real. It is exactly reversing the world’s thought. 
The world thinks that stores, banks, ships, warehouses, 
are something real, but that Sunday sentiments are 
shadowy. Paul says of these external things, that they 
are shadowy; that they pass away; that they are 
seemings only, while real things are those which belong 
to the mind, and not to the body. Weare to look, not 
at the things which are seen, but at invisible things; 
for the things which are seen are time-things. The 
things which are not seen are eternal; and if one has 
the grace to walk with his head in a higher light and 
in another world, while his feet tread upon this globe, 
he is a man that will have victory over al! circum- 
stances; for nothing can destroy a man whose life is 
in the invisible. On the other hand, commercial em- 
barrassments, or wasting diseases, can easily work 
bankruptcy on any man whose heart is set on worldly 
things. If it be love, death empties the cradle and 
the couch. If it be glory, scheming men very soon 
take the field, and the strong and eminent tumble to 
the ground. If it be riches, they take to themselves 
wings and fly away. If it be the pleasures of life, dis- 
ease, fractured limbs, gout, neuralgia, or anything 
like that, seizing a man, what to him are pictures? 
what to him is music? or, what to him are banquets 
and friendly reunions? It isin the power of an ache 
or pain to turn the whole world into a kind of mauso- 
leum; but if a man has his interest in the invisible 
world, no sheriff can seize his goods, and no thief can 
steal them, and no disaster can desolate him. A man 
who has his heart-treasure in heaven is a man who 
owns the earth and dominates it. 





SATURDAY MORNING, August 21, 1875. 

(Read Mark xiv., 3d and 9th verses inclusive.] 

It is very remarkable how few things, in the whole 
life of Christ, he emphasized in such a way as this. It 
is no small matter fora personage who assumed the 
attitude of the Divine, and whose mind took in all 
time, to select out of the current events around about 
him, some single thing, and raise it as a monument, and 
declare that the ages and the ends of the earth should 
look upon it; and everybody would naturally expe- 
rience a very great curiosity to know what that was 
which he singled out and made memorable; and per- 
haps a great many holy Gradgrinds will be astonished 
to know that it was nothing but a gushing sentiment; 
a woman had felt an enthusiastic affection; and there 
was no way in which she could give it reverent ex- 
pression but by some symbolic action; and she broke 
upon the Saviour’s head, after the custom of the 
Orient—of Eastern men—oiutment exceedingly pre- 
cious, and apparently without a word. It was the in- 
tensest feeling, and it was silent. But the perfume 
awoke the pocket piety of the spectators; and they 
began to estimate what that ointment was worth. 
Why, it was worth many hundred pence! It did not 
occur to them to ask what was the worth of a throb- 
bing heart. It did not occur to them that there could 
be any value in anything that could not be put into the 
market, and sold and bought. ‘A great enthusiasm, 
# great sentiment, an irrepressible emotion—why, that 
comes aud goes like a bubble, and what is it good for? 
but if you had taken that spikenard, and gone and 
sold it, and got your hundreds of pence for it, then 
you would have bad something that was solid. That 
would have been real. There would have been no 
gush about that. It would have been something that 
you could have given to the poor.” Thus they rea- 
soned. But Jesus said, “ Let her alone,” to these men 
whose tongues vibrated in their mouths like adders’ 
tongues; “she hath done this beforehand for my 
burial.”” And then, giving emphasis more than words 
could pussibly have done it to the value of soul-life, 
to the worth of sentiment, to the undying preciousness 
of the finer, silent and irrepressible emotions of the 
very heart itself, he declared that this act of this 
woman should be mentioned wherever the Gospel 
should be preached to the end of time. It has been; 
and here is an invisible monument, a silent voice, that 
will go on to the end of the world, saying—to every 





sewing girl, to every poor widow, to every infirm per- 
son, to every unfortunate creature, who has no visible 
place, no hand of skill, no function, no honor, no 
power to write or speak, nothing but a heart to feel— 
“An enthusiasm is a great treasure. A deep and irre- 
pressible Christian aspiration, a yearning to do some- 
thing to carry up this poor sin-smitten world and to 
make God more beautiful to men’s eye, is the highest 
usefulness and the noblest dignity.” 

Remember, that of all the things that transpired in 
the life of Christ, there was nothing which he so 
sanctified and lifted up and made illustrious to the 
end of time as the heart of a woman who tried to say 
to him bow much she adored bim by breaking precious 
ointment upon his head. 





MonvDAY MORNING, Aug. 23, 1875. 

The scenery of Greece had a very important infiu- 
ence in the development of the Greek mind. It wasa 
land of grace and beauty. The influence of it was 
felt, not so much in making the Greeks lovers of na- 
ture—for they never idved nature as we do—but it 
tended to the development of the esthetic side of the 
Gr ek character. 

Palestine is not a land remarkable for its scenery. 
It is true that to the far north, and beyond the bound- 
aries of the legitimate promised land, there were noble 
mountain chains, upon the flanks of one of which the 
Transfiguration took place; but south of that, on 
Galilee, there was very little that was remarkable. 
The valley of the Jordan is not, and never was, very 
beautiful. Even the Lake of Galilee would be deemed, 
in our country of lakes, as third or fourth rate. Then 
all the middle and western part is a sucéession of lime- 
stone hills, with sharp defiles; and on the south it 
terminates in the desert around the Dead Sea and the 
hills of Moab beyond. There were very striking 
effects; but they were of a gloomy and melancholy 
character. 

The wilderness in which John came was in the 
southwestern part of Palestine. It was a great region 
for shepherds, and there they pastured their flocks on 
the summits of the hills from Bethlehem clear on 
down to the Dead Sea. They were cut with fissures and 
gorges such as we find in limestone countries, and 
these, overgrown with tropical foliage, were images of 
dread and terror. 

Now, David had been a shepherd boy, and had fed 
his father’s flocks in all that region, and when he came 
to write the ‘Shepherd Psalm,” as it is called, it was 
a transcript of the scenery where he had been brought 
up, and where he had herded his father’s flocks. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.” 

He knew how he himself had taken care of the inno- 
cent sheep, defended them, and driven them to the 
places where they would find the sweetest pastures. 
He had pursued the wanderers down through those 
dark glens. He had seen them, when they were full, 
lying down, with the tinkling springs that broke out 
of the hills near to them. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul.” 

As one in a tropical land, faint and beaten down by 
the intensity of the midday sun, gathers heart again, 
and lifts up his head, when the sun goes down, and 
coolness comes over the country, so God restored his 
soul, 

“He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake.”’ 

He thought of the shepherd leading his sheep in the 
paths of security and peace for his own interest’s sake. 
Then, thinking of those dark gorges, he said: 

“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me: thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies.” 

He is here alluding to the fact that when the land 
was assailed b Philistines and other enemies, the 
people took refuge in the rocks and in the caves, with 
which the whole land abounded, and that there, while 
the enemy lurked on every side, and searched and 
hunted after them, they had all sorts of provisions 
that sustained them, so that with those that were 
hostile to them all around about they were not starved 
out. 

“Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.’’ 

President Woolsey said at a late dinner speech in 
New York, that the Greeks never had conscience 
enough to organize a government which could endure, 
and which could save the liberties of any people. That 
never can be said of any of our ancestors; for we have 
received, largely from the Roman mind, a view of God 
which is intensely stimulating to the conscience; and 
our ancestors, our whole stock, have been to 4 very 
great extent framed upon views of God which all the 
while tended to develop the conscience or moral sense 
in distinction from any other part. This has shown its 
benefit in a more stable government, under organiza- 
tions of society that had inherent vitality and endur- 
ance in them; but it cannot be denied that following 
the Roman view of God, and not the Jewish, while it 
built up society, and made it strong and stable, took 
much away from the softness, the sweetness, the 
beauty of the individual character and development. 

To the Jews God was a Shepherd, a Father, ap- 
proachable, easy to be entreated; and their thought of 
him was bound up with all the associations of home, 
country, history, patriotism. If there was no other | 





name so reverend as God’s there was also no other 
name so dear; and the aspect of God to the Jews, as 
represented by their best men, was one that was ex- 
tremely winning. I doubt, if I may judge from my 
own early experience, whether the aspect of God was 
winning. It was rather the aspect of a God that would 
be winning when we should come into a state in which 
we should be allowed to think that he was anything to 
us but a Judge. Because we were sinful, God was 
ulways presented to us as a God that visited in- 
iquities upon those who had committed them. We 
were taught in such a way that only when we bad re- 
peuted, and come into a particular relation to him 
would he appear beautiful. 

Now, God ought to appear beautiful to everybody. 
He ought to seem glorious to each individual creature, 
without regard to his moral character. It is the beau- 
ty, the attractiveness of God's nature-that leads men 
from sin. It is his goodness. When Paul says, “I be- 
seech of you by the goodness of Christ,” or * I beseech 
of you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ,’’ he 
gives the world a principle that is comparatively un- 
known among men. The attempt to stop selfishness, 
or the attempt to mould the character to grace, by a 
presentation of the sweet and joyous side of God’s na- 
ture, instead of the stern and fearful side, is Script- 
ural. We present God as One from whom there is an 
occasional shining out of mercy; but the Scripture, as 
I understand it, presents the nature of God mainly in 
its beauty and grace and attractiveness; occasionally 
developing into rigor and terribleness; but as it is not 
the storms that make the earth bring forth fruit; as 
it is the calm, the warmtb and the beauty of summer; 
so it is the summer of God that makes grace grow in 
the human soul, and not the rigor of bis stormy nature. 


Hooks aud Authors. — 











THE EARLIER EUROPEAN CIVILIZATIONS. 
The Life of the Greeks and Romans, Described from Antique 
Monuments. By E. Guhl and W. Koner. Translated from 
the Third German Edition by F. Hueffer. With Five Hur- 
dred and Forty-three Wood tuts. D. Appleton & Co., New 

York. 00. 

This is a book for which there has long existed 
a pressing need. It is only by much reading that a 
distinct impression can be obtained of the actual life 
of modern nations: even to careful students such a 
book as Green’s History of the English People is an in- 
valuable addition to a course of English History. Of 
Greek and Roman life it is far more difficult to obtain 
an intelligent idea; ancient histories are noticeably 
deficient in information on this subject, so that the 
only resource of student and reader has been the dis- 
connected contents of classical dictionaries. 

The authors of the work before us have done their 
work intelligently and systematically; we might say 
thoroughly, were the volume not somewhat lacking in 
respect to the religious, legal, and business customs of 
the ancients. Upon architecture in all its develop- 
ments— temples, tombs, fortifications, bridges, aque- 
ducts, canals, gates, theaters, the gymnasium, the hip- 
podrome, dwellings, etec.—it is very full and minute, 
as it is also upon war, amusements, music, education 
and household life. 

The illustrations to this work deserve especial men- 
tion. While not especially ornamental as pictures, 
they are engraved with more care and nicety than is 
generally devoted to the engravings in fine holiday 
books. Weare unable to find a single one which is 
not.an actual illustration of the text. Of architect- 
ure alone there are nearly three hundred illustrations. 
The book is an actual *“ history from the monuments,” 
for it does not contain an illustration which is not 
drawn after antique originals. 

The text has been prepared with an amount of 
painstaking care which can be realized only by one 
who reflects upon the great number of researches 
which must have preceded the preparation of even a 
single division of this book. All proper names are 
given in the originals as well as in English, although in 
the index the originals alone are used. The text does 
not lack spirit, but is entirely devoid of the adoring en- 
thusiasm which many writers bring to the treatment 
of whatever pertains to the Greeks and Romans. 
Better typography and paper could hardly be desired. 
The book deserves and will undoubtedly receive a 
hearty welcome from classical students and general 
readers, as affording in connected form a vast amount 
of trustworthy information upon a subject which has 
heretofore appulled most readers by its magnitude. 


THE RELIGION OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


Norse Mythology, or the Religion of Our Forefathers. Con- 
taining all the Myths of the Eddas, Systematized and Inter- 

»reted. With an Introduction, Vocabulary and an Index. 

8y R. B. Anderson, A. M., Professor of the Scandinavian 

Languages iu the University of Wisconsin. 8. C. Griggs & 

Co., Chicago. $2.50. 

This is, we believe, the first complete handbook 
of Norse mythology in the English language. Why 
po one else has attempted such a work we cannot con- 
jecture, for in nature, taste, morals and religion, 
Englishmen and their descendauts are much nearer 
akin'to the Scandinavians than to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, whose mythology is a portion of the class-room 
torment of every boy who gets beyond the public 
school. Lt is true that the Norse literary remains have 
been accessible but for a comparatively short time, 
and that all recognized scholarship must be consistent 
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‘with the requirements of the established classical 
‘course, but there should be no misdemeanor in super- 
adding some knowledge of the gods of the North. 

Professor Anderson is himself a Scandinavian by 
birth, we believe, and seems to be peculiarly fitted to 
the task before him. He is an enthusiast of the warm- 
est order, as a man should be if he expects to turn pub- 
lie attention in a new direction. The text-book of 
Norse Mythology remains yet unmade, for Prof. An- 
derson’s work is neither systematic nor in good pro- 
portion, while his special pleadings in favor of the 
gods of his (and our) fathers and his tendency to be- 
little the value of other mythological systems make 
his book unfit for the class-room. To general readers 
and students, however, Norse Mythology will prove a 
very entertaining and instructive work. In spite of 
the author’s loyalty and enthusiasm, many of his 
claims and comparisons are fair, and the world will be 
wiser when it admits them. 

The book opens with an introduction (which occu- 
pies a quarter of the pages) after which Norse mythol- 
ogy is considered under three heads, viz., The Creation 
and Preservation of the World; The Life and Exploits 
of the Gods; and Ragnarok (the decay of the world), 
and Regeneration. As would naturally be expected, 
the greater portion of the book is occupied by the de- 
velopment of the second head indicated. All the 
Norse gods are named, their attributes are indicated, 
and their great deeds recited, and interpretations, ac- 
cording to the visible operations of nature, are offered 
of the deeds of the gods. Could all the author’s inter- 
pretations be accepted, the Northmen would seem by 
far the most poetical people in the world, but even 
without interpretation these Norse myths are full of 
enchantment and demand respect. The mythology of 
the north is far purer than that of the shore of the 
Mediterranean; of the caprice and lasciviousness 
which form the motives of many of the noted acts of 
the Greek and Roman gods, we find no trace in the 
Norse myths. The Norse goddesses are as pure as they 
are fair, although they do not all lack fickleness. Of 
the cruelty which every one attributes to the Norse 
gods the author has but little to say; he admits that 
the Northman, “bred up to fight with nature in a 
constant fight with existence,’”’ becomes stern, sombre, 
“shrinking not from pain himself, and careless about 
inflicting it on others,’ and his gods could be but him- 
self in exaggerated form. 

Translations of many fragments of the Eddas make 
the reader acquainted with a great deal of Norse 
poetry and wisdom, and provoke a desire for addi- 
tional matter of the same sort. A chapter entitled, 
“Norse Mythology Compared with the Greek,” is 
pointed and valuable, though not entirely fair. A 
writer so fully understanding the method of the 
birth of myths as Prof. Anderson does should not have 
allowed partiality or prejudice to lead him to claim 
superior purity for the Norse myths over the Greek, 
on the plea that nude figures were never mentioned in 
the former. Doubtless the prevalence of the nude in 
Greek and Roman mythology has done much to corrupt 
taste and morals throughout the civilized world; but a 
mythologist should understand that under the ever- 
sunny skies of the Mediterranean the beauties of the 
human form forced themselves upon all beholders, 
‘by reason of the scant attire required for comfort’s 
sake: he should also understand why in the icy north, 
where the mass of necessary clothing completely ob- 
literates physical lines, nudity never suggests itself to 
the mind. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Lippineott & Co. publish, at the low price of 
twenty-five cents, a handsomely illustrated pamphlet, 
entitled The Railroad Scenery of Pennsylvania. Of 
nearly a hundred illustrations, not more than half a 
dozen are of hotels and railroad depots. Although 
the sub-title of the book is “‘ A Handbook for Tourists,” 
the text is written in excellent taste and with an eye 
only to the requirements of the illustrations, 


Students of Persius, and teachers who have to 
do with such students, owe Professor Gildersleeve a 
debt of gratitude for his scholarly but entirely un- 
pedantic edition of the remains of that satirist. Prof. 
Gildersleeve uses only such of Persius’s writings as we 
have in connected form; the imperfect fragments over 
which students have misapplied a world of earnest 
labor he omits entirely, nor does he lash himself into 
enthusiasm over beauties and humor heretofore unsus- 
pected. His grammatical references are made to his 
own grammar and that of Allen & Greenough. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 

Thoughts to Help and Cheer is an excellent com- 
pilation of daily devotional readings. The arrange- 
ment is like that of other books for daily reading: a 
text is given, followed by a short selection in prose 
and another in verse. The names of the authors of 
the selections are not given, but the selections are good 
enough to stand upon their own merits. The compiler 
has the rare virtue of knowing when to stop: for in- 
stance, there are few long and excellent passages so 
full of encouragement and food for reflection as the 
following, which is the entire prose reading for one 
day : ‘* Worldly men seldom read good books, but there 
is one book they always read, and that is a Christian’s 
lifeand conversation.”’ (Noyes, Holmes & Co., Boston.) 


Ensenore and Other Poems, by P. Hamilton 
Myers, is a collection of poems, mostly in narrative 
form. The poem from which the volume takes its 





name preserves with considerable poetic merit a 
legend of the early days of New York. ‘Juan Bel- 
laire ” isan historical poem whose scenes are laid in the 
New World in the early days of Spanish colonization. 
These two works fill most of the author’s pages, and a 
few short poems complete the volume. Sir Walter 
Scott was evidently Mr. Myers’s model, and the older 
bard need not be ashamed of his pupil. Aside from 
its considerable merits as a volume of poetry, Mr. 
Myers’s book should be treasured as making some val- 
uable additions to our scanty store of American le- 
gends. (Dodd & Mead.) 


Miss Thalheimer’s History of England is excel- 
lent in point of size, style and material. Prepared for 
use in schools, it contains but two hundred and fifty 
pages, yet in this space, which has sufficed some more 
noted writers only to crowd together a mass of statis- 
tics, dates and skeletons of events mostly unimpor- 
tant, Miss Thalheimer has given an intelligent and 
readable synopsis of English History. The text is 
divided into thirty-eight chapters: no questions are 
appended, but at the end of each chapter is a recapitu- 
lation of the more important,events treated, and at 
the end of each of the five principal parts into which 
the book is divided are a few questions for review. As 
the author truthfully observes, English History is our 
own, and must be studied before we can understand 
the natures and motives of the founders of our repub- 
lic. Several good maps accompany this volume; there 
are also some good illustrations, and many which 
would be more in place in a book for very young chil- 
dren. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. $1.50.) 


The Teachers’ Hand-Book, by Prof. W. F. Phelps, 
Principal of the Minnesota Normal School at Winona, 
is a book which should be studied by every teacher 
and school officer. We do not belittle the merits of 
any book of similar purpose when we say that none of 
them are perfect. We do not claim perfection for 
Prof. Phelps’s “ Hand-book,” but we find in it some 
old truths better stated than they are in any similar 
work, and we find, also, a number of excellent sugges- 
tions which have not heretofore appeared in print. 
Fully half the author’s efforts are devoted to the 
*“ Teachers’ Institute,”’ which, while giving nine-tenths 
of our teachers the only professional instruction they 
ever receive, is in general worse managed than the 
poorest school. Platitudes and repetitions are entirely 
excluded from this book; it is evidently from the pen 
of a busy, practical teacher whose experience has 
taught him the foolishness of many old methods, and 
taught him, too, some excellent substitutes. (A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., $1.50.) 

NOTES. 


Mr. Allibone is preparing a volume entitled 
Prose Quotations, from Socrates to Macaulay, which 
Lippincott & Co. will publish this fall. 


In the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
are the opening chapters of Mrs. Oliphant’s The Curate 
in Charge—a story which promises to be of the excel- 
lence usually expected in whatever Mrs. Oliphant 
writes. 

Among authors whose first books are about to 
be published is the Marquis of Lorne. He has written 
a narrative poem, the scene of which is laid in the 
Spanish Riviera, in the tenth century. The Macmil- 
lans will publish the poem this fall. 

The October Harper will contain a poem, longer 
than her poems have been of late, by Jean Ingelow, 
an article on “* Legislative Humor,” by the Hon. S. 8, 
Cox, and one by ex-President Woolsey on * The Amer- 
ican Experiment, and the Preparation for it.” 


Robert Carter & Brothers have in press a new 
edition of Hugh Miller’s works, to be accompanied by 
a two-volume “Life of Hugh Miller” by Peter Bayne. 
The same firm will publish new stories by Miss Warner 
and Emily 8. Holt, and a memoir, by Rev. E. D. G. 
Prime, of the late Dr. Goodell, missionary to Constan- 
tinople. 

One of the ‘“‘ heaviest” books on record was Na- 
poleon’s Life of Cwsar. In England and America it 
sold well, perhaps because ‘‘a prophet is not without 
honor except in his own country,” &c., but in France 
scarcely any sales were made, and the publisher lost a 
very large amount, which the courts will not allow 
him to recover from the emperor’s estate. 


The Appletons expect to issue the first number 
of Picturesque Europe in October. Bayard Taylor 
will edit the work. The publishers promise that this 
book will make a handsomer appearance than its 
predecessor, Picturesque America. The general ap- 
pearance of the work cannot fail to be different, for in 
Europe all that is picturesque is not out of doors. 


Roberts Brothers already announce some holi- 
day books for children. These are, Jolly Good Times, 
by Thorne; Mice at. Play, by Neil Forrest: and Nine 
Little Goslings, by Susan Coolidge. The same firm 
will publish The Ship of the Desert, by Joaquin Miller, 
Madame Recamier and her Friends, by Madame Len- 
ormant, and Miss Alcott’s Hight Cousins, from St. 
Nicholas. 


Reaglers of Scribner are not to suffer for lack of 
serial stories. In the October number will appear the 
first installment of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” by Mrs. 
Burnett. Bret Harte’s first novel, “Gabriel Conroy,” 
will begin with the November number, and the open- 
ing chapters of Edward Everett Hale’s “Philip Nolan’s 








Friends,” illustrated by Mr. Hale’s daughter, will be 
published in the January number. 


An odd but probably a very valuable library is 
now being collected in Rome, under the direction of 
the Italian’ government. The basis of this library is 
the old library of the Jesuits College, containing more 
than 60,000 books and manuscripts; to these are added 
about 350,000 volumes (many of them being in manu- 
script) from the suppressed religious houses in Italy. 
To this collection the government will add modern 
books by purchase. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. will soon republish Bryant’s 
Homer’s Odyssey in one 12mo volume. The “ Little 
Classics Series’ is to contain one more volume, to be 
named Authors, and to contain brief biographies of 
the writers from whose works the compiler of the 
series has made his selections. The same publishers 
announce the “ Melrose’ and ‘“Gadshill” editions of 
Scott and Dickens, both uniform with the “ Kensing- 
ton” edition of Thackeray. 


Mr. Bouton will publish this fall George H. 
Felt’s The Kaballah of the Egyptians and The Greek 
Line of Proportion. The author has spent years in 
examining the Egyptian monuments, and believes he 
has discovered “the true geometrical system of the 
Egyptians, the long-lost and eagerly-sought-for key 
with which Egypt unlocked the mysteries of nature 
and art.” This work, which has been illustrated at 
great expense, is to be published in numbers. 


The Prince of Wales will be accompanied on 
his Indian tour by quite a full staff of reporters. Of 
course Dr. Russell goes for the London Times: he en- 
joys the rare distinction of being the guest of the 
Prince. George Augustus Sala will write to the Tele- 
graph, and Mr. Senior will be the correspondent of 
the Daily News. The London Graphic will send as 
special artist Mr. Sydney Hall, who is also a painter, 
and who is expected to send to her majesty paintings 
of the principal scenes of the tour. All the letters or 
pictures of general interest will doubtless be copied 
into American journals. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a very large list 
of books as in press for publication during the fall 
season: The Abode of Snow; Observations on a tour 
from Chinese Thibet to the Indian Caucasus and 
through the Upper Valley of the Himalaya, by An- 
drew Wilson; Notes of Travel in Africa, by C. J. 
Andersen, author of Lake Ngami; Travels in Portu- 
gal, by John Latouche; A third edition of Mrs. 
Fiela’s Home Sketches in France; in their series of 
Brief Biographies: English Radical Leaders, by R. 
J. Hinton; French Leaders, by Edward King; Ger- 
man Political Leaders, by Herbert Tuttle, Berlin 
Correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune and the London 
Daily News; The Borderlands of Insanity, by Dr. 
Andrew Wynter; The Tazxidermist’s Manual, by J. 
Brown; in the “Advanced Science Series’: Building 
Construction, by R. Scott Burn; A Manual of Met- 
allurgy, Part Il, by W. H. Greenwood; Pure Math- 
ematics, Part II, by Edward Atkins; Inorganic 
Chemistry, Part II, by F. E. Thorpe; Acoustics, 
Light and Heat, by W. 8. Davis; Magnetism and 
Electricity, by F. Guthrie; Geology, by John Young; 
—the seven last-named books being in the series of 
Popular Manuals ;—Elements of Metallurgy, by Prof. 
Jobn Mayer; Elements of Coal Mining, by Prof. J. 
H. Collins; in the series of Clinical Lectures, Capilla- 
ry Bronchitis of Adults, by Prof. Calvin Ellis; In- 
flammatory Origin of Phthisis, by Prof. Jas. C. 
Hutchinson; Peritonitis, by Prof. A. L. Loomis; In 
their series of Atlases: The Library, Modern, Histori- 
cal and Classical; The Students’, Modern and Classical; 
The Political and Classical; The Academic of Modern 
and Classical; The Handbook of Scripture Geography; 
In General Literature: The Collins Edition of Shake- 
speare, in 6 vols.; also the same in two volumes; a 
compact edition of Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary ; 
The True Order of Studies, by Dr. Thomas Hill, ex- 
President of Harvard; the new novel, Wych Hazel, 
by Miss Warner. In illustrated books and juveniles: 
the parts and continuation of Mrs. Greatorex’s Old New 
York, which is to be complete in ten parts; The Realm 
of the Ice King; The History of My Friends, by 
Emile Achard; Roddy’s Reality, by the author of 
Roddy’s Romance ; The Big Brother, by George Cary 
Eggleston. 
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ut er. oble, rs' 00 er. 
Morton & Co., Louisville. 20 
o 7 “ “Se n ” . 40 
“ “ “ “Third”?  “* » » 55 
oo 7 3 a a = “ A $ 
Coeper.. B. F. D.D., LUD. “The Theistic Conseption ¢ of the 
ath sntbibbopebbeenibobs deladscededsed ‘ccuhganekil rs. 
“Counterparts i icnsndinn: cEgechoninehe$eees. ccaeryenis Estes & Lauriat 75 
Davis, W. J.,“*The American Primer,”............. orton & Co. _ 15 
Emerson & ‘iiiden, The High School Ghoir.*.,-Diteon & Co. 100 
Faber, F. W., vn Beh) AE OER: a utton &Co. 200 
Gladstone, eas oa, E., v’gpecches of Po Pius 1X.” 
“Half Hour Recreations in Pop. Science,” yw 0. 16. 
Estes & Lauriat, ppr. 25 
on e2 “Nat. History,” No. 8 25 
“Index to Harper’s Magazine,” Vols. 1-50......... Harpers, ppr. 2 50 
Johnson, Virginia W., Rang £ ‘alderwood Secret.” Harpers,ppr. 5S 
Kingsley, pieery. “Stretto ssnbadmoeseta Estes & Lauriat,ppr. 75 
Melville, J. Whyte, * ‘Maud. or Nina.” 75 
ilroad Scenery of Pennsylvania.”.... ...... Lippincott, ppr. 2% 
Spencer, Herbert, “Principles of Sociology,” Part 
yr} a pr. 60 
Winslow, Miss M. E., “Barford Mills.”.......... Nat. Temp. 10 


We have also received current numbers of the ) ang pabli- 
cations 
The Little Sower—The Morning Watch—Am. Builder. 
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LOVE. 


OVE is not made of kisses or of sighs, 
Of clinging hands, or of the sorceries 
And subtle witchcraft of alluring eyes. 


Love is not made of broken whispers; no! 

Nor of the blushing check, whose answering 
glow 

Teljs that the ear has heard the accents low. 


Love is not made of tears, nor yet of smiles ; 
Of quivering lips, or of enticing wiles ; 
Love is not tempted ; he himself beguiles. 


This is Love’s language, but this is not Love. 


ff we know aught of Love, how shall we dare 

To say that this is Love, when well aware 

That these are common things, and Love is 
rare? 

As separate streams may, blending, ever roll 

In course united, so, of soul to soul, 

Love is the union into one sweet whole. 


As molten metals mingle; as a chord 
Swells sweet in harmony; when Love is lord, 
Two bearts are one, as letters form a word. 


One heart, one mind, one soul, and one desire, 

A kindred fancy, and a sister fire 

Of thought and passion; these can Love in- 
spire. 


This makes heaven of earth; for this is Love. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 
[From the Lawrence American.] 


IVILITY costs little and pays in the 

long run. A story at the expense of 
a Lawrence man who had a small party 
under eseort from this city to a seaside 
resort is the newest illustration. Arrived 
at the railroad terminus, there was only 
one hack. The Lawrence man wanted 
the exclusive use of it for himself and 
three persons whom he considered him- 
self honored by escorting. An elderly 
lady, very plain in appearance, desired 
aseat inside, and that the Lawrence man 
should accommodate her by riding upon 
the box with the driver. He was firm in 
his purpose, though, of monopolizing the 
hack, and the back-driver, with an eye 
to business, auctioned off the use of the 
vehicle, finally making a bargain with 
the Lawrence wan for $6. The hack 
rolled away with the Lawrence man tri- 
umphantly in possession, leaving the old 
lady standing upon the depot platform 
to make her way as best she could. In 
the evening, the Lawrence man was re- 
lating to a company of acquaintances 
his experience with ‘‘a troublesome, 
fussy old Irish woman at the station.” 
A gentleman who was standing by, well- 
known as quite prominent in business 
affairs in a New Hampshire city, remark- 
ed that the Lawrence man’s experience 
was indeed singular, and that there was, 
too, a strange coincidence. “My 
mother,” he said, “an elderly lady, up- 
wards of eighty-five, came down from 
home this afternoon, and she was telling 
us at tea that she had a great row about 
getting a hack at the station, with a 
drunken, insolent, red-headed Irishman. 
There seems to be a good deal of trouble 
about hacks this afternoon.” The Law- 
rence man “took,” and so did the 
bystanders. The story got back to Law- 
rence, and if you ask him now about 
that “fussy old Irish woman from 
Nashua,” the Lawrence man will proba- 
bly ask how your family are, and if you 
aren’t glad that there has been such a 
pleasant change in the weather. 





THE FUTURE OF CHINA.’ 
(From the Pacific Advertiser.) 


E were much interested recently 

in conversation with an intelli- 
gent Chinese merchant of this city, in 
which the topic was his own country, its 
resources and its future. He confirmed 
the impression that is gaining ground in 
Europe and America, that the political 
system which has so long paralyzed the 
industrial forces and cramped the re- 
sources of China is destined soon either 
to break up or to undergo important 
modifications. The exclusiveness of the 
Celestial empire, it is now apparent, 
has for some time past been yielding 
to that modern world which now hedges 
it in on all sides, and the time is soon 
at hand when its gigantic dormant 
powers will be quickened into modern 
life. It is well known that the diffi- 
culty of opening China to foreign com- 
mercial intercourse has been solely due 
to the weak jealousy of the govern- 
ment and the ignorance and corruption 
of the government Officers. The Chinese 





nation is really among the most indus- 
trious, and most disposed to general and 
active commercial intercourse, in the 
world. Should the obstacles be removed, 
we may expect to see a revolution in the 
China trade. 

It is a fact not generally known that 
in China coal and iron, “in their com- 
bination the sinews of industry and the 
master key of trade,” lie in abundance 
ready at hand. Science and practical 
experience are to be had from Europe 
and America, while labor of unparalleled 
excellence and “cheapness, and simply 
unlimited in quantity, is ready. And 
this will prove a more profitable oppor- 
tunity for the Chinese at home, instead 
of spreading an ill-rewarded profusion 
over America and Australia. China, it 
has been estimated, includes within its 
limits about a fourth of the human race, 
more homogenous, more industrious, and 
perhaps hardly less enterprising, where 
the opportunity occurs, than the inhabi- 
tants of any of the more modern nations 
which have outstripped her in the path 
of wealth and civilization. 

The coal-fields of China are not only 
extensive, but the quality of the coal is 
excellent. A few years ago an English 
admiral on his return to England carried 
some specimens, which were pronounced 
by analysts to be fully equal, if not su- 
perior, to the best steam coal of Cardiff. 
This was brought from a place within 
forty miles of Pekin. At the present 
moment but few of the many coal mines 
in China are worked, and none on scien- 
tific principles. There are no steam en- 
gines, pumpsor tramways. Thoughiron 
mines are numerous, and though iron 
has been in use from time immemorial, 
its manufacture is carried on from the 
first to the last of its processes in the 
most primitive manner. 





HANS ANDERSEN AND* MRS. 
BROWNING 
[From the London Academy.] 
NDERSEN’S nature craved the ex- 

~-+ citement of travel, and wherever 
he went he made himself acquainted 
with the prontinent literary people of 
the place. There is no doubt that this 
personal habit helped his genius to make 
itself heard outside the borders of Den- 
mark sooner than it would otherwise 
have done, but this bas also been greatly 
exaggerated in Denmark, where some 
unworthy but not inexplicable jealousy 
was felt of the ubiquitous poet who car- 
ried his fame over Europe with him. It 
is well known that Andersen was a visi- 
tor of Dickens at Gadshill; two years 
earlier he had been Wagner’s guest in 
Berlin, and almost every literary or ar- 
tistic man of eminence in Europe has 
received a visit from him at one time or 
another. In 1861 he was at Rome just in 
time to see Mrs. Browning before her 
death, and to receive from her the last 
stanzas she ever wrote: 
“ And oh! fora seer to discern the same !” 

Sighed the South to the North. 
“ For a poet's tongue of baptismal flame, 
To call the tree or the flower by its name!” 

Sighed the South to the North. 
The North sent therefore a man of men 

As a grace to the South; 
And thus to Rome came Andersen. 
* Alas, but you must take him again!” 

Said the South to the North: 
Verses which the old poet was never 
tired of repeating in his broken English. 








Musiness Department. 








BusINEss men find it much more 
convenient to contract with an estab- 
lished Advertising Agency, like that 
of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., No. 41 Park 
Row, New York, than to make con- 
tracts direct with publishers. They 
gain the advantage of dealing with 
one person instead of dozens or hun- 
dreds, while the cost is not increased. 
—LExchange. 
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Saratoga Springs. 

Reasons for going to Dr. Strong's Remedial 
jmp oad in winter, with circular Senor iiag | 
its Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Elec- 
ae 4) pliances, Equalizer, &c,, will be sent 

vation. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
other mn diseases a specialty. 


People are fast finding out that there 
is Beg a than ee = a yd Moe 
Works, Binghamton, N, Y. sen: ° }2 








MUSIC, &e. 


SEND YOUR ORDER 
FOR 
DO NOT 
is Tor to those generally 


MAKE A MISTAKE. b= found in works of this 


7 kind. They have been 
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The selections for 
class practice are, be- 





collated from many 
sources, and most of 
them are the best 
produetions of favor- 
4 | ite authors. 


When_ selecting a 
Music Book fer your | 
Singing Class or) bry | 
Musical Conven-| \~ 
tion, remember that | _ 


VINEYARD || VINEYARD 
OF SONG, ‘a OF SONG 


has been declared by| ov | contains a large 
amount of choice and 
Teachers and others valuable material 


The Best Work ex- ~ | salable for Chorases 
tant for Singing 06 ah ae t 
vec ) 

Classes and Mu- | be without . iv bs tor 


- . use at Conventions 
sical Conven- | se Musical lnsti- 
tions. 


) | tutes. 
te Price, 75 Cts. 
une usinnpptal or) ww 50 ( : 
ementar e 
ment, is “conceded to | $1. Der Goz. cOples 
be unsurpassed ; it is GE Sent by mail, 


concise and yet ver 
thorough and com 7S | on receipt of retail 
x4 | price. 


plete. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
PUBLISHERS, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
91 Washingten Street, Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHINING RIVER! 
A New Sabbath School Song Book. 


By H. 8. & W. O. PERKINS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. $30 PER rape 
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“ Rest in Thee, ”“ What Jesus may coe “ Wan- 
dering Child,” “What are these,” atchman, 
awake !” are specimens of the titles of the beauti- 


ful new bymns, to sweet new melodies. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR! 


By L. 0. EMERSON & W. 8. TILDEN. 
PRICE $1.00. $9.00 PER DOZEN. 
The HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR is similar in general 

design to the very popular “ HOUR OF SINGING,’ 
which has been almost universally used in High 
Schools. The present work is in no way inferior 
to its predecessor, and is entirely fresh and new. 


THE SONG MONARCH 


PRICE 75 CENTS. $7.50 PER Dozen. 
By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Do not think of teaching a Singing School with- 
out using this attractive, popular and useful book. 


Specimen copies, sent post-paid. for retail price- 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
71l Broadway, N. Y. 


THE THE SONG BOOK 
FOR 


| “4 y 
BEST SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Boox Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not “ ordinary Song L pe 











ut the Earnest Words 
IN rnest Workers animated oy 
lmamete that will live. Pure, 
|\Simple and Powerful. 
ee ” 
The Field, GOSPEL SONGS 
Containg. the Songs sung by 
ra_D. Sankey in the great 
Eexirets in England and Scot- 
th over all others for 
the State Meetings of New 
York, Iowa, Illinois, Wiscon- 


sin, and others. 
GOSPEL Price 35 cts. ; $3.60 per Doz. 
rete TS a 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


SONGS. CINCINNATI, O. 





_ EDUCATIONAL. 








H4 RVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

This School is open, on equal terms, to persons 
of all denominations, and Divinity students can 
attend, without additional charge, the instruction 
given in the other departments of the University. 
Information 1m regard to admission and pecuniary 
aid will be sent, on application to 

Prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


BvVeRY YOUNG MAN 
SHOULD ATTEND THE 


Rochester Business University 


Send for Illustrated Circular and 40 page Cata- 


logue to 
L. L. WILLIAMS, 
wren _ROCH ESTER, N.Y. 
OE NNBY L Vv ANL. -_ Min ITARY ACAD- 


EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For Boarders onty.) 

Session open, Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Location 
elevated and healthful; grounds ample; buildings 
handsome and commodious. Course of Stud ies 
extensive. Thorough Instruction tn Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, the Classics and Eng! lish. 
Careful oversight of the m« ogale and manners of 

Cadets. For Cire ulare, apply t 
OC THEO. HY ATT, 





President. 


AY, TOMEN’ S MEDIC AL é COLLEG :E OF 
THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


Session of 1875-76 begins October Sth. A thi 
ough Course of three years’ instraction by Lee : 
tures, Clinics, and Practical Work in Laboratory, 
Drug-room, and different wards of the Infirmary. 

For Catalogue. e te., address the Se erate ary of the 
College, RCY N. BAKE. R, M.I 


128 Second Ave., Ne — ‘York Cit ity. 
AN NORM. AN INSTITI TE, 
(Founded 1857,) 212 West Fifty-ninth — 
facing CENTRAL PARK, New York. This Engtjs 
Classical, French and German Family and 
School for Young Ladies, with Kinder Garten ~ 
partment, will reopen on Thursday, Sept. 30, 1875. 
For full information, send for Gatal ogue. The 


Principals will be at home : fe r September 8th. 








D. VAN NORMAN + D. 
Mus. VHILLER VAN NORMAN, ¢ PPincipals. 
YIVIL | AND, MEC HANICAL Bopinee 
) a Rensselaer Polytechnic ustivates 
yy Ne °y - Instruction very practical. Advan- 
ae unsurpassed in this country. G ates 


obtain excellent positions. Re-o' Sept. 16th, 
For the Annuai Register, contafning improved 
Course of Study, and full particulars, address 
ProF, CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 


N4tIONAL SCHOOL OF 
+ ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Fall Term will open October 4. Private in- 
struction. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus. 








R"x:5: H.PL ATT’S Faith Cure of lame- 
ness, of 25 years’ ca- 8 a complete state- 
ment by himself, 64 pp., by mail, le. Also paren in 

Christ, an illustrated paper, 60c. a year. 

Free. Agents wanted. Liberal terms. 

HARRISON & (CC » Broaye, N. Y., or 

KING, 37 Park con N. 


3 Mont 
Send to 8. 
H. A, 


7 ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. 
Attractive home; best instruction in all branches; 
special care of he aith, ma ponere. and murals; nearly 

full. Next year begins Se pt. 2. Address earl 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








\ RS. N. W. DE MUNN’S English, 

French and German Boardin, ng and Day School 

for Young Ladies, Providence, R. L., provides every 

facility fora Sporough. . practical and accomplished 

epg with all the advantages of a home in 
ne cily. 


ETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Stamford, Conn. Established 31 years in pres- 
ent locality. Thoroughly a HOME SCHOOL. For 
boarding-school purposes the suatee is unri- 
vaied. Reopens Sept. 13th. JAMES BETTS, WM. 
JAMES BETTS, Principals, 


ONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE 
for making woge intelligent, healthy, Chris- 
an men, 
BENJAMIN MASON 
Box No. 64, Yonkers, N. ¥. 











\ J. AN TED.— YOUNG = eae) AND 
LADIES to ajearn Telegraphy, and earn 
salary of #50 to $100 per month. d stamp for 


full particulars to 
TELEGR APH COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BROOKS SEMINARY for Young La- 
dies, Ponghkeesie, N. Y. Reopens Septem- 
ber Mth. ‘Parents are invited to investigate the 
merits of this school. 





Address 
EDWARD WHITE. | 


H's HLAN D MI LIT ART RY ‘ACADEMY, 
Oo STE M 
Prepares young men for boaeneveteh Literary 


and Scientific pareemt. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 
TIS BISBEE 
RIV ERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, } 
Solicits an inspection by parent ts of his SCHOOL 
FOR BO Ys 


ALUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE. 
BOARDING SCHVUOL FOR BOYS 
Begins Tuesday, Sept. lth. 
A. P. NORTHRUP. 














E. A. FAIRCHILD. 





ST ECK PIANOS received the only 
GOLD MEDAL 
T THE es EXPOSITION. 
Warerooms, 25 East 14th St., New York. 





ME: Be te BEN EDICT ‘S BO ARDING 
a¥. AND DAY SCHOO 
for Young Ladies and Children, oN 7 East 42d St. 
New York. will reopen September 30th. 

Send for Circulars. 








HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Inclose vellab for illustrated Reduced artee 
igat of relia le Hair uF Goods and Hair Jew- 


AM, 
rivis oT Wroadway, og copaits Mi. T. Stewart's, New York. 





Us STATES SCHOOL 
» COLLEGE DIRECTORY. 
A book of oon pot pages, comp! iled expressly as 
® gu uide to aid parents and guar ins In selecting 
ool. It contains a compiete list of all ine 
Schools and Colleges in the United States; in- 
formation in regard to places wherein the schools 
are located, the climate, railroad facilities, ete. ; 
also a special description ‘of the most desirable in- 
stitutions of learning. 
Sent free upon a plication. [Postage 8 cents.] 
PINCKNEY, 
-Bureau of School Advertising and {nformation, 
Domestic Buildine corner Broadway and Mth e. 
New York City. 





yas ELIZABETH INSTITUTE 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
will reopen September the ith. For further par- 
ticulars apply to ¥ Iss N. C, READ, 521 N. Broad 
Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


OUG GHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) MILITARY 
INSTITUTE will reopen POR, Sept. #th. 
For new Catalogue containing information, ref- 
erences, etc., eeazene 
. 5 SEWETT, A.M., i., Principal. 


‘OLDEN HIL G4 SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


(JLASSICAL AND ENGLISH Scnoou1, 
J for #0 Boys. Fall Terms beste to eRe 15th, 














Rev. C. E. or Dr. G. 
Hartford, Conn, 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the meme they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
Jimits: mgidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 





Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 
PRIZE ESSAY.—AN OFFER. 
\7 E are authorized by a friend to offer a prize 
of two hundred dollars for the best essay 
on ‘“*The Liberty of the Press: its Uses and 
Abuses.” The editors of this paper, with such 
assistants as they may decide to call in, will act as 
judges. Competing essays must be received at 
this office by the 1st of December. It is desirable 
that they should not exceed five thousand words 
(about five columns of the Christian Union) in 
length. Each essay must be signed by an as- 
sumed name, and accompanied by a sealed envel- 
ope containing the writer’s real name and address, 
which will not be opened unless the prize is 
awarded to the essay. Ifareturn of the manu- 
script in case of non-success is desired, a request 
must be made to that effect, and sufficient postage 
stamps enclosed. The successful essay will be 
published in this paper. 




















A REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


T seems to us an instance of Mr. Moody’s good 

sense that instead of seeking a conspicuous 
and imposing scene for the beginning of his new 
labors, he has begun by holding meetings in the 
quiet little town in the Connecticut Valley where 
since his return he has been resting. His ad- 
dresses, as reported, show the same simple and in- 
tense earnestness, the same forgetfulness of self 
and reliance upon God, the same adaptation of 
thought and language to the humblest compre- 
hension, that were in part at least the secret of 
his success in England. His labors—in which Mr. 
Sankey is still his efficient assistant—will be 
watched with unspeakable interest and sympathy 
by all Christian people. More than this, we trust 
that a like spirit will kindle in many hearts in 
other places, and that the good work will be taken 
up and carried on not at one central point only, 
but all over the land. The sources whence Mr. 
Moody draws his power are open to every one. 
He gives his whole heart and his whole strength 
to the effort to draw men into a Christian 
life; he is overflowingly full of the sense of the 
joy and beauty of that life ; and he has a profound 
sense that God is seeking men and will give Him- 
self to whoever will receive Him. Everyman who 
will cultivate in himself this disposition of love 
and faith will have the Divine power working 
through him to bless those who are around him. 
Wherever in any church or neighborhood two or 
three will draw together in this spirit, there light 
and warmth will begin to spread. 

No one can with certainty predict a general 
‘‘oreat revival,” with outward demonstration and 
conspicuity. That may come, or itmaynot. For 
our part we care less for such scenes as shall fill 
the newspapers with flaming reports and confident 
estimates of the number of converts (though these 
things may be the incidents of a genuine and 
great work)—than for what may be done in ut- 
most quiet by men and women everywhere set- 
ting themselves in new ardor of consecration to 
follow Christ, and to bring others into fellowship 
with him. It-is not, as a matter of course, neces- 
sary to get up special meetings, or to start any 
extra machinery. It may not be best to begin by 
personal appeals and exhortations to other peo- 
ple. First of all, we need to have in ourselves a 
deep sense of the goodness of God and the love of 
Christ. We need to catch the spirit of Christ 
himself toward men ; to sympathize with them in 
their wants and troubles; to yearningly desire 





that they may be lifted into the nobility and 
sweetness and hope of a true Christian life. We 
need to cultivate in ourselves this disposition, by 
prayer, by communion with God, and by opening 
our eyes and our hearts to the real necessities of 
the people around us. When we are thoroughly 
in earnest, ways will open to us—or we shall open 
ways for ourselves. 





FOR CHRIST’S SAKE. 
N these words when added to a prayer there is 
no charm which imparts to it a sacred efficacy. 
They are not a mystic ‘‘ open sesame,” before 
which the gates of heaven fly open to him that 
utters them. The Jews asserted that Jesus pos- 
sessed himself of the mysterious and incommu- 
nicable name of Jehovah, and by it was enabled 
to perform the miracles he wrought. So men 
now imagine that by the mere name of Jesus, by 
appending to a petition the formula ‘* For Christ’s 
sake,” they impart to it a divine power. But 
words are not thus things; and charms and amu- 
lets and exorcisms of all sorts belong to an age 
that is past. A phrase fastened to the end of a 
prayer no more makes it a Christian prayer than 
the fringe on a Pharisee’s garment made him a 
man of piety, or a cross of gold worn around the 

neck makes such a cross-bearer a saint. 

Nor is prayer for Christ’s sake an invocation to 
an intercessor because the Father is hard to be in- 
treated. It is not a Moses’s rod that strikes a rock 
which otherwise would give forth no water. 
Heaven is not a bank that pays nothing except 
upon this endorsement. Love is not loth to give 
itself to those that need. Christ himself has left 
us in no doubt on this subject : 

“ At that day ye shall ask in my name: and I say not that I 
will pray the Father for you: for the Father himself loveth 
you, because ye have loved me, and have believed that I 
came out from God.” 

Whatever more may be meant by “for Christ’s 
sake,” whatever idea of an atonement made, mak- 
ing mercy possible, it at least means for the sake 
of Christ. To pray ‘‘ for Christ’s sake” is to have 
Christ and his cause first in our prayers and first 
in our hearts. It is to begin our prayer with, 
‘* Hallowed be thy name,” and to end it with, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done.” It is to ask 
with Christ, ‘‘Glorify thy son that thy son also 
may glorify thee.” It is to be content with the 
answer vouchsafed to Paul, ‘‘My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee ; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” It is to seek Christ’s kingdom rather 
than our own will, his glory rather than our own 
gratification. 

He that thus prays will find all prayer an- 
swered. For if his cross adds to Christ’s crown he 
will rejoice to wear it. 

But do we really thus pray for Christ’s sake ? 
When we ask for health and strength, is it that 
they may be spent in Christ’s service? When we 
ask for succor in sorrow, is it that we may be able 
to comfort them that are in any trouble by the 
comfort wherewith we are comforted of God? 
When we pray for guidance, is it that we may so 
follow Jesus as to lead others by our life and ex- 
ample to follow him ? When we pray for a revival 
of religion in our own hearts, is it that we may eat 
the fruits of the kingdom for ourselves, or that we 
may know Christ by imparting of their fruits to 
others? When we pray for a revival of religion in 
the church, is it that our church may be honored 
by his mighty works, or that he may be honored 
even though the church be unknown? In brief, 
is our prayer that Christ may be more honored 
and better served? This it is to pray for Christ’s 
sake. If the words are not added, the spirit may 
yet sanctify the petition ; but no words can exor- 
cise the devil from the Christless prayer of a mere 
self-seeking. 








THE ENGLISH TRAFFIC IN OPIUM. 


N either laughing at or deploring the incon- 

sistencies of individuals, we must not forget 
there is equal cause for amusement or regret: in 
the inconsistencies of nations. A debate took 
place not long ago in the English House of Com- 
mons which brings into very bold relief the 
existence of this weakness on the part of our 
transatlantic cousins. 

A Seotch member, more familiar with the code 
of duty as preached by John Knox and inculcated 
by Thomas Carlyle than with the cireumlocution 
of Downing street, ventured to offer a resolution 
condemning the opium trade. It would appear 
that this gentleinan was shocked by the fact that 
England, which boasts of her achievements in 
abolishing slavery in her colonies and putting 
down the slave trade on the east and west coasts 





of Africa and among the Australasian islands, 
nourished, supported, and even compelled the 
traffic in opium. English war ships are at this 
moment cruising off the coast of Zanzibar, on the 
watch for the dhows in which Arab kidnappers 
seek to carry off the dusky natives, to be sold in 
bondage to the planters of Muscat. At the same 
time English men of war are stationed in Oriental 
seas, and float ready at any time to enforce the 
treaty which was imposed upon China at the can- 
non’s mouth, and by which China is compelled to 
receive opium into her ports. With one hand 
England liberates the wretched slave; with the 
other she thrusts the opium pipe into the China- 
man’s mouth. 

It is almost needless to say that official inge- 
nuity was equal to the Scotch member's verdant 
indignation. The reply was cut and dried and 
ready. The House of Commons was coolly as- 
sured by a rosy-cheeked young minister, Lord 
George Hamilton, that far from committing a 
national iniquity, England is conferring a blessing 
on China by compelling her to take opium. The 
Chinaman, he said, is benefited in health by 
smoking it. Opium is to him what whisky is to a 
Scotchman and beer to an Englishman. Indeed, 
were the Chinese deprived long of the consolations 
and the invigorating qualities of poppy juice poi- 
son the race would soon begin to diminish and 
die out. 

A statement so utterly audacious seems to have 
taken away the Scotch member's breath ; and the 
House of Commons, on being assured that the 
opium trade is worth an annual profit to India of 
some $50,000,000, found its conscience appeased 
by these figures and the official sophistry, and 
passed on to other subjects. 


Yet it is worth while to gauge the extent of the 
English sin in this matter. Opium, as most people 
know, is the juice squeezed from the capsules of 
the white poppy, which, after being gathered, is 
dried into a sort of cake. It is only in certain 
climates, at once warm and humid, that the opium 
yielding poppy can be grown. The chief seat of 
its production in the world is in the valleys of the 
Hooghly and the Ganges and their tributaries, in 
central and western Bengal. Here considerably 
more than half a million acres of poppies are sown 
each year. Of this yield, China consumes more 
than nine-tenths. But Bengal is under the abso- 
lute and despotic rule of England. Her Governor- 
General, with his residence at Calcutta, enjoys a 
completeness of sway which rivals that once held 
by the Mohammedan Emperors of Delhi. The 
commerce as well as the government of Hindo- 
stan is under his control. The Hindoos, therefore, 
who patiently plant and cultivate the vast poppy 
fields of Bengal, are not allowed to reap more 
than a minimum of benefit from the production. 
When the poppies are ready for the manufacture 
of the drug, they must be sold to the government, 
and the government only; except that in certain 
cases the government farms out the privilege of 
manufacture to private English companies, which 
in turn are burdened with an export duty. The 
government then, directly by its agents, makes 
the opium, and sells it to the Chinamen. 


Twice the Chinese government has resolved on 
the absolute prohibition of opium. None have 
more clearly seen its thoroughly debasing and evil 
effects than the wise men of Canton. Some years 
ago a Chinese Emperor vowed that if he caught 
his son smoking opium he would have him put to 
death. No sooner, however, had the great and 
beneficent reform been resolved upon, than En- 
gland interposed with her protest. Finding this 
ineffectual, she declared war upon China, be- 
sieged her ports and cities, and, having brought 
her to terms, compelled her to engage by treaty 
to permit opium to enter the Celestial Empire. 
The same course was again taken twenty years 
later ; and that thousands of Chinamen are at this 
moment sunk in the torpor of opium debauchery 
is directly due to this selfish and abominable pol- 
icy of the English government. 

Thus England is directly responsible for this 
great scourge from beginning to end. She com- 
pelsits growth, she manufactures it asa monopoly, 
and she forces it upon a weaker race. No one can 
read De Quincey’s description of the tortures 
opium inflicts, of the impossibility of shaking it 
off when the taste for it has once fastened upon a 
man, of the agonies which mark the later and in- 
evitable stages of its indulgence, without shudder- 
ing at this national crime. The pretense that it 
is medicinal and hygienic only adds to the enor- 
mity of the offense against the morals of nations. 
Besides, even if it were, as official sophistry would 
have it, what whisky is supposed to be to the 
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Scotch and beer to the English, the analogy would 
only hold good were whiskey to be forced upon 
Scotchmen and beer upon Englishmen by the su- 
perior prowess of a foreign nation. Parliament is 
constantly and rightly striving to hedge about 
the consumption of stimulants at home with 
wholesome restrictions; meanwhile the govern- 
ment places opium in indefinite quantities within 
the reach of the poorest Chinaman ; tempts him, 
indeed, to take it, and will have him take it, as 
long as British fields can yield it, and British guns 
can impose it. 








HERZEGOVINA. 


F all the stock sensations which keep Europe 
in a ferment there is none which bears so 
well the test of time as the ‘‘ Eastern question.” 
Germany may threaten and intrigue, and then in- 
trigue to prove that she did not threaten ; France 
may precipitate a war or be skillfully betrayed 
into one ; England may decline to have anything 
to do with any one, cherishing the while a con- 
viction that everything depends upon her manage- 
ment ; but all these are ephemeral in their effects 
as compared with questions which involve the 
well-being of the most tumble-down throne in the 
list, that of the Sultan Abdul Aziz. Why this is 
so is partly because every first-class power would 
like aslice of Turkey, and is afraid that in the case 
of a division some one else will come in for the 
choice bits, or that Russia will in the event of a 
general war secure the whole. 

The present complication involved at first only 
a small portion of the border-land which separates 
the Austrian dominions from those of the Porte; 
but there is a belt of Principalities stretching 
across from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, whose 
inhabitants are in such intimate sympathy with 
the one which broke out into open revolt a few 
weeks ago that the Sultan’s Government has 
every reason to fear a spread of the disaffection 
and an ultimate combination which may readily 
prove formidable. 

Herzegovina is next neighbor to Montenegro ; 
both of them overlook the Adriatic, although 
neither has much actual extent of coast-line, being 
separated from the sea by a strip of Austrian ter- 
ritory, Dalmatia, which time out of mind, and 
without any apparent reason, reached down from 
the northward, gradually narrowing until it termi- 
nated in a point opposite the Montenegrin terri- 
tory. It is curious, too, that Herzegovina cuts 
through to the sea at an important point, break- 
ing up the Austrian territory into detached frag- 
ments which must on many accounts be very 
difficult to manage. Such fragments, however, 
are easier kept track of by an Emperor who does 
not take much stock in independent local polities 
than they would be if elections had to be arranged 
as is the case in a free and enlightened republic. 

From this distance it would seem that Mon- 
tenegro, instead of Herzegovina, ought to have 
been the scene of the outbreak. She has a tradi- 
tional hatred of Turks, which has more than once 
driven her to take summary vengeance upon the 
government officers and the detachments of troops 
which have attempted to enforce obnoxious reve- 
nue laws. No longer ago than last year this 
irrepressible conflict broke out in consequence of 
the brutal murder by Turkish soldiers of some 
Christian refugees. The difficulty was for the 
time adjusted, but the offending Christians,—and 
by the way a great majority of the mountaineers 
hold the Christian faith in its Greek form so far 
as they hold to any faith,—were practically out- 
lawed by the Turks, and although they fled with 
their flocks and herds to the most convenient 
fastnesses, they have ever since been jealously 
watched and pounced upon when opportunity 
offered. Montenegro is professedly neutral, and 
so nominally are the other neighboring prov- 
inces, but recent travelers describe the inhab- 
itants throughout this region as essentially war- 
like, the habitual equipment of a peasant being 
two revolvers, a breech-loading rifle, a yatagan, 
and an imperishable hatred of every Moham- 
medan. Under these circumstances a general 
outbreak would seem to be merely a ques- 
tion of time and opportunity, and should it 
occur Turkey will have her hands full. For, in 
1860-61, the date of the last genuine Montenegrin 
war, the Porte was the better part of two years in 
bringing the insurgents to terms, and under more 
favorable conditions all Europe might in one way 
or another take a hand in the fight. The result 
would be serious for Turkey even if Ismail Pasha, 
the powerful viceroy of Egypt, should not give 
practical expression to his views of international 





relations between himself and his nominal Chief, 
the Sultan. 

At this writing it seems probable that through 
the intervention of the great powers a compromise 
will be effected whereby the Turkish Government 
concedes a sort of nominal independence to the | 
revolted provinces, appointing a commission to 
redress grievances, and in general terms promising 
reform. Such promises from such a source are 
not worth much, and if war is postponed for the 
present it can hardly be for a very long time. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—Rev. Moncure D. Conway, in his youth a 
Methodist preacher, afterwards pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church in Washington, subsequently minister of a 
church of the same denomination in Cincinnati, for 
the last ten or twelve years a resident of England, 
and now preacher at Finsbury Chapel, London, re- 
turned last week to the United States to visit his old 
friends, and fill a series of engagements as a lecturer. 
Mr. Conway is a native Virginian, and when a young 
man had the courage to avow openly his hostility to 
slavery, thus making himself an alien and almost an 
outlaw in his native State. He is a man of extensive 
literary acquirements, and has achieved a very high 
reputation in England. We cannot conscientiously 
recommend him as a preacher, but as a lecturer he 
stands in the first rank. Not that he is an eloquent 
speaker, but that he is full of information on all sub- 
jects, ancient and modern, and knows how to make 
himself intensely interesting to his hearers. 

—The Hartford Cowrant says: ‘*The whole 
spirit of the railing against these Sunday meetings in 
the mountains is unchristian, but the prominence 
given to the subject by the reply of Mr. Beecher will 
tend to a broader discussion of the Sabbath question. 
There are many eminent clergymen who are not strict 
Sabbatarians, and can find no warrant in the New 
Testament for the stringent ideas which have prevail- 
ed for many years among some denominations.’’ The 
Boston Globe also says: ** Men may talk and carp and 
criticise, but Mr. Beecher has a way of going on with 
his preaching wherever he is, and the people have a 
way of flocking to hear him, which no carping criti- 
cism. can check. We are inclined to think both 
preacher and people are right in this matter.” 

—A lady in Louisviile, Ky., asks us to tell her 
which is the best-conducted and ablest journal, pub- 
lished and controlled by women, in the United States, 
aud not associated or connected in any way with the 
disgusting doctrines of the “ free-lovers.”” We answer 
unhesitatingly the Woman’s Journal, though it is not 
literally “published and controlled”? by women ex- 
clusively, Mr. H. B. Blackwell being associated in its 
conduct with Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. It is a paper which every friend of woman 
and of equal rights ought to read. It is published 
weekly at No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, at $2.50 per 
annum. 

—The distinction between ‘‘Taylorism” and 
“Tylerism” in Connecticut being now hardly visible 
to the naked eye, it is proposed to unite the Hartford 
Theological Seminary with that at New Haven, or to 
make some arrangement by which the two institutions 
shall be made co-operative. A consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. 

—Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox, thirty years ago a 
pillar in the Presbyterian Church, and a platform 
speaker of commanding power, is still living at a very 
advanced age, but with intellectual force impaired by 
paralysis and other causes to such an extent that for 
some time past he has been unable to recognize his 
own children. A writer in the Wesleyan says that 
after his paralytic attack, one of his old Brooklyn 
elders, an older man than himself but well preserved, 
went to see him. Though dead to the most intimate 
private relations of his past, the pastor and preacher 
proved to have survived theman. Dr. Cox recognized 
his veteran yoke-fellow by his voice, as he approached 
the apartment; and when he stood by the bedside. and 
began to repeat some of the inspiring sentences of the 
eighth chapter of Romans, “the old man eloquent,” 
as he has often been called, at once took up the train 
of thought and exposition where he had laid it down 
long ago, and went on expounding his favorite apostle 
as he was wont to do in the old times. 

—George Jacob Holyoake, the well-known En- 
glish heresiarch, but a man of fine intellect and noble 
character, has written a History of Co-operation, 
which is pronounced valuable. It is dedicated as fol- 
lows: “To Wendell Phillips, of America, a country 
where what is new is welcome; where what is true ex- 
pands; to him whose intrepid eloquence, confronting 
dangerous majorities, animating forlorn hopes, bas 
ever been generously exerted on behalf of the slave, 
black or white, in bondage to the plauter or capitalist, 
this history of the Pioneer Period of Co-operation in 
England is inscribed, in gratitude and regard, by 
George Jacob Holyoake.”” This book will probably be 
republished here. 

—As an illustration of the tendency that is now 
working toward a unjon of Christians of differing 
creeds, it may be mentioned that at Stanley Pastures 
—now a collection of collieries—an enterprising firm 
has undertaken to erect an English church, and they 
invited a rich old Quaker, David Dale—one of the; 


| dooms all Quakers to “ perish everlastingly.” 





same family which was connected with the Owens—toc 
lay the corner stone. The Quaker performed this 
ceremony in the presence of several clergymen, and 
of the Vicar, who, when the church is erected, will 
read in it thirteen times a year that creed which 
David 
Dale, says Mr. Conway, who tells the story, must have 
reflected on certain proceedings which once took place 
in the district where he is now honored—among others 
on the neighboring Carlisle Castle, in whose pitch- 
dark dungeon George Fox was so long pinioned like a 
pear-tree flattened against the wall. The Quaker lay- 
ing the corner-stone of a church would have been an 
interesting subject for a tableau with which to have 
entertained the Greek and Latin prelates just after 
the late banquet at Bonn. 


—One of our Western religious exchanges prints 
a sermon by a well-known minister on “Salvatior 
Through Christ,” in the first paragraph of which we 
find this sentence: “If we note what Moses done for 
his followers; what Zoroaster done for his followers; 
what Confucius, or Mohammed, or the religious teach- 
ers of Egypt, or of Greece, or of Rome, done for their 
followers—and then compare their work with what 
Christ has dene for his followers, even in this world, 
and it is very clear that there is virtue in Christ.’ 
his clergyman may be very sound in his theology 
but his grammar is decidedly, though doubtless un- 
consciously to himself, decidedly provincial. 

—Spirit-knockings, it seems, are nothing new. 
Among the manuscripts left by Richard Baxter is a 
letter in which he says: “I heartily thank you for 
your communication on the matter of apparitions, 
and dead men’s candles. We have a house, three 
miles off, haunted with nightly knockings and walk- 
ings. We spent a day in prayer, and they were free 
for five or six months after that. Since, it is all as be- 
fore.” 

—The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Indiana offers to the people of that State for signa- 
tures a memorial to Congress, asking that body— 

First—To appoint a commission to investigate and 
report the effects of the liquor traffic in the United 
States, on the health, intelligence, industry, pros- 
perity, crime and pauperism of the individuals; also 
upon taxation, revenue, and the general welfare of 
the country. 

Second—To prohibit the importation of alcoholic 
liquors from foreign countries. 

Third—To prohibit the manufacture and sale of al- 
coholic liquors as a beverage in the District of Colum- 
bia, in the Territories of the United States, and all 
places where Congress exercises exclusive legislation. 

Fourth—To require total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage, on the part of all officials and 
subordinates in the civil, military and naval service of 
the United States. : 

—The tenacity with which men — intelligent 
men, too—cling to old institutions and customs, long 
after their injustice and folly has been demonstrated, 
and as if their removal must necessarily put every 
human interest in peril, introduces us to one of the 
strangest traits of human nature. In Massachusetts, 
in 1830-31, when it was proposed to abolish the last 
remnant of the old union between the Puritan State 
and Church, and leave people free to contribute or not 
to the support of public worship, even so eminent a 
citizen as Judge Story, then at the height of his fame, 
resisted the reform with all his might, declaring that, 
if it should be adopted, in his opinion “ there would 
not be a church left in the State in twenty-five years’ 
from that time.” The result, on the contrary, is, that’ 
churches have been greatly multiplied and strength- 
ened under the voluntary plan, and probably there is 
not a Christian of any sect in the State who would be 
willing to restore the old system. There is a lesson in 
this which must be plain to every reflecting person: 
Christianity stands strong on its own foundations, and 
needs not to lean upon the State. 

—The A. B. C, F. M. closes its financial year 
with a debt of $44,000—ot so large by far as was 
feared a few weeks ago, but much too large for con- 
venience in beginning the operations of another year. 
The Board received over 393,000 in August—it still has 
friends. The sixty-sixth annual meeting of this ven- 
erable body is to be held in Farwell Hall, Chicago, 
commencing on Tuesday, Oct. 5th, and closing on 
Friday the 8th. The friends in Chicago are all astir 
preparing for the great gathering and proffering hos- 
pitality to those who come. The annual sermon is to be 
preached by President Andrews, of Marietta College. 

—Our London namesake, the Christian Union, 
appears to be getting on well. Its pages are bright 
and fresh, and filled with a great variety of interest- 
ing matter. In the number before us we find an ad- 
mirable sketch of Dr. Guthrie by our old friend, L. N. 
Fowler, the phrenologist, who has lived in England 
for many years; also a story by Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, 
his wife. 

—The missionaries and teachers of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association are sent into the South in 
September, and hence the drafts upon its treasury are 
unusually heavy; yet we are informed that its re- 
ceipts for the first half of the month have been less 
than in the corresponding period for many years. We 
hope the important work of this Association will not 
be hindered by a want of prompt and efficient aid. 
Contributions may be sent te Wm. EF. Whiting, 56: 
Reade 8t., New York, 
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The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for Sept. 19, John xi., 34-44; for Sept. 
26, Johu xi., 47-53. 


None of the other three evangelists record the 
extraordinary miracle of the rising ef Lazarus, the 
next Jesson’s topic. This is accounted for in part by 
the fact, as one writer argues, that not one of the four 
authors of the Gospels proposes for a moment to give 
an exhaustive account, or even catalogue, of the par- 
ables, discourses and miracles of Jesus; and probably 
some of them would not consider one miracte greater 
than another, the exercise of miraculous power being 
equally marvellous in all cases. An additional ex- 
planation, as given by Dr. Farrar, is in substance that 
when the earliest form of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
appeared, and when the memorials were collected 
which were used by the other two evangelists, there 
may have been special reasons for not recording a 
miracle which would have brought Lazarus, who was 
still living, into dangerous prominence, the Jews hay- 
ing once sought to kill him in view of his being a 
witness of Christ’s wonder-working power. Lazarus 
had long been dead when John’s gospel appeared. 





The Brooklyn Sunday-school Union will con- 
tinue its fall and winter exercises as last year, com- 
mencing Sept. 30. The Normal Class, conducted by 
Dr. Vincent, with Mr. Beard’s assistance in blackboard 
illustrations, is to meet in the Hanson Place Methodist 
church, and to it are invited all young men and 
women who wish to be enlighteued on the work and 
art of teaching. Saturday afternoon meetings for the 
exposition of the Sunday-school lessons will also be 
held under the auspices of the Union. 


For the information and encouragement of 
Sunday-school workers throughout the country, Rev. 
Thomas Lee, of Cincinnati, publishes the statement 
that the Sunday-school of the Union Bethel in that 
city has an enrollment of 3,500 scholars, over 3,000 of 
whom have attended a session at once, not counting 
in teachers and officers; and it is not uncommon, he 
says, to have from 2,000 to 2,600 scholars present at the 
regular sessions. These, certainly, are large figures 
and indicate the presence somewhere in the back- 
ground of arare system of work, capacit¥ for organi- 
zation, and, more than all, of fidelity to the scholars’ 
welfare. All this, however, can be shown effectively 
in a amall school as well. 


Rev. Dr. Walden, in his Chautauqua address, 
made the suggestion that the Sunday-school library 
ought to be a circulating library both for the school 
and congregation, with books of reference and more 
advanced works for grown up people; which is a good 
idea provided the condition be made that none can 
draw from the library who do not attend the school. 


What he said, too, for the ears of authors and 
teachers might be heard by others: *‘Every author 
whose writings are read by ten Sunday-school scholars 
is a teacher in that school, as really such as though 
there in bodily presence in charge of a class; and 
possibly more so, for his teaching may reach every 
youth in the school. To guard the influence of the 
school, the library must be guarded. To lead the 
school up to its full measure of power, the workers in 
it must, by the press, through the library, associate 
with themselves the authors of good books. Hence 
no more important care comes to pastors, officers and 
teachers than the selection of books for the library. 
The most profitable library will comprise many of the 
good biographies, histories and authentic books of 
travel adapted to young people now being published, 
which, while they instruct, increase the taste for read- 
ing.”’ We get some idea of how far authors teach in 
our schools from the estimate Dr. Hart makes that 
about three million books are distributed every Sun- 
day in the schools and that each volume is read by two 
or three persons during the week. 


And from last week’s Times, which, by the way, 
is a very stanch supporter of the International Series, 
we cull this bit of an editorial paragraph: 

“If the International Lesson really ‘cramps’ any teacher 

he had better abandon it at once, and declare his indepen- 
dence, as did a good sister in a Western Sunday-school meet- 
ing lately. Our informant thus reports her speech, which 
was given with the air ‘If this be treason, make the most of 
it!"— Why d’ye think 1 want them ’ere things that cramps 
me? I never knowed whar the lessons was till last Sunday, 
and the next Sunday they tie me up to six varses! I’m not 
training with such a slow set. I'm agoin’ to be free; and I’ll 
beat them all,—front, aft and behind ’em! I’m going in fora 
hull chapter!’ ” 
And this sister is not a mile out of the way either. 
More than one lesson of the series requires a knowledge 
of the “hull chapter” to fully understand and enjoy 
its meaning. 


After nearly seventeen years’ connection with 
the Sunday-School Times, of Philadelphia, its editor, 
Rev. I. Newton Baker, retires from its management. 
He leaves it, he says, with a feeling of personal loss 
and a consciousness that he is parting with a noble 
constituency—“ men and women who are of the salt 
of the earth.” His constituency having been a host of 
teachers and Sunday-school workers, he may well give 


them this praise. Under Mr. Baker, the Times, es- 
pecially within two or three years, has been a power 
in helping on Sunday-school interests, and its columns 
have always been perused by us with pleasure. Rev. 
H. Clay Trumbull, as already announced, succeeds 
Mr. Baker. 


St. George and St. Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 











By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,” ““Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,”’ etc. 





CHAPTER XLIX, 
SIEGE. 


HINGS began to look threatening. Raglan’s 

brooding disappointment and apprehension was 
like the electric over barge of the earth, awaiting and 
drawing to it the hovering cloud; the lightning and 
thunder of the war began at length to stoop upon the 
Yellow Tower of Gwent. When the month of May 
arrived once more with its moonlight and apple- 
blossoms, the cloud came withit. The doings of the 
earl of Glamorgan in Ireland had probably hastened 
the vengeance of the parliament. 

There was no longer any royal army. Most of the 
king’s friends had accepted tbe terms offered them; 
and only a few of his garrisons, amongst the rest that 
of Raglan, held out—no longer, however, in such trim 
for defense as at first. The walls, it is true, were rather 
stronger than before, the quantity of provisions was 
large, and the garrison was sufficient; but their horses 
were now comparatively few, and, which was worse, 
the fodder in store was, in prospect of a long siege, 
scanty. But the worst of all, indeed the only weak 
and therefore miserable fact, was, that the spirit, I do 
not mean the courage, of the castle was gone; its 
enthusiasm had grown sere ; its inbabitants no longer 
loved the king as they had loved him, and even stern- 
faced general Duty cannot bring up his men to a 
hand-to-hand conflict with the same élans as queen 
Love. 

The rumor of approaching troops kept gathering, 
and at every fresh report Scudamore’s eyes shone. 

“Sir Rowland,” said the governor one day, * ha&t 
not had enough of fighting yet for all thy lame 
shoulder?” ° 

“Tis but my left shoulder, my lord,’ answered 
Scudamore. 

“Thou lookest for the siege as an’ it were but a tussle 
and over—a flash and aroar. An’ thou had to answer 
for the place like me—well !” 

“Nay, my lord, [ would fain show the roundheads 
what an honest house can do to hold out rogues.”* 

* Ay, but there’s the rub!” returned lord Charles: 
‘‘will the house hold out the rogues? Bethink thee, 
Rowland, there is never a spot in it fit for defense 
except the keep and the kitchen.” 

“ We can make sallies, my lord.’ 

“To be driven in again by ten times our number, and 
kept in while they knock our walls about our ears! 
However, we will hold out while we can. Who knows 
what turn affairs may take?’ 

It was towards the end of April when the news 
reached Raglan that the king, desperate at length, had 
made his escape from beleaguered Oxford, and in the 
disguise of aserving man, betaken himself to the head- 
quarters of the Scots army, to find himself no king, no 
guest even, but a prisoner. He sought shelter and 
found captivity. 

The marquis dropped his chin on his chest and mur- 
mured, ‘“ All is over.” 

But the pang that shot to his heart awoke wounded 
loyalty: he had been angry with his monarch, and 
justly, but he would fight for him still. 

“See to the gates, Charles,” he cried, almost spring- 
ing, spite of his unwieldiness, from his chair. ‘ Tell 
Caspar to keep the powder-mill going night and day. 
Would to God my boy Ned were here! His majesty 
hath wronged me, but throned or prisoned he is my 
king still. The church must come down, Charles. The 
dead are for the living, and will not cry out.’”—For in 
St. Cadocus’ church lay the tombs of his ancestors. 

On deliberation it was resolved, however, that only 
the tower, which commanded some portions of the 
castle, should fall. To Dorothy it was like taking down 
the standard of the Lord. She went with some of the 
ladies to look a last look at the ancient structure, and 
saw mass after mass fall silent from the top to clash 
hideous at the foot amidst the broken tomb-stones. 
It was sad enough! but the destruction of the cottages 
around it, that the enemy might not have shelter there, 
was sadder still. The women wept and wailed; the 
men growled, and said what was Raglan to them that 
their houses should be pulled from over their heads. 
The marquis offered compensation and shelter. All 
took the money, but few accepted the shelter, for the 
prospect of a siege was not attractive to any but such 
as were fond of fighting, of whom some would rather 
attack than defend, 

The next day they heard that sir Trevor Williams 
was at Usk with a strong body of men. They knew 
colonel Birch was besieging Gutbridge castle. Two 
days passed, and then colonel Kirk appeared to the 
north, and approached within two miles. The ladies 





began to look pale as often as they saw two persons 





talking together: there might be fresh news. His 
father and his wife were not the only persons in the 
castle who kept sighing for Glamorgan. Every soul 
in it felt asif, not to say fancied that, his presence 
would have made it impregnable. 

But a strange excitement seized upon Dorothy, 
which arose from a sense of trust and delegation, out- 
wardly unauthorized. She had not the presumption to 
give it form in words, even to Caspar, but she felt as 
if they two were the special servants of the absent 
power. Ceaselessly therefore she kept open eyes, and 
saw and spoke and reminded and remedied where she 
could, so noiselessly, so unobtrusively, that none were 
offended, and al! took heed of the things she brought 
before them. Indeed what she said came at length to 
be listened to almost as if it had been a message from 
Glamorgan. But her chief business was still the fire- 
engine, whose machinery she anxiously watched—for 
if anything should happen to Caspar and then to the 
engine, what would become of them when driven into 
the Tower? 

Discipline, which of late had got very drowsy, was 
stirred up to fresh life. Watch grew strict. The garri- 
sop was drilled more regularly and carefully, and the 
guard and sentinels relieved to the minute. The 
Armory was entirely overhauled, and every smith set 
to work to get the poor remainder of its contents into 
good condition. 

One evening lord Charles came to his father with the 
news that some score of fresh horses had arrived. 

‘Have thy brought provender with them, my lord?” 
asked the marquis. 

* Alas, no, my lord, only teeth,’’ answered the gover- 
nor. 

“ How stands the hay?” 

“Atlow ebb, my lord. There is plenty of oats how- 
ever.” 

“We hear to-day nothing of the roundheads: what 
say you to turning them out and letting them havea 
last bellyful of sweet grass under the walls?’ 

“Tsay ’tisso good a plan, my lord, that I think we 
had better extend it, and let a few of the rest havea 
parting nibble.”’ 

The marquis approved. 

There was a postern in the outermost wall of the 
castle on the western side, seldom used, commanded 
by the guns of the tower, and opening upon a large 
field of grass, with nothing between but a ditch. It 
was just wide enough to let one horse through at a 
time, and by this the governor resolved to turn them 
out, and as soon as it was nearly dark, ordered a few 
thick oak planks to be Jaid across the ditch, one above 
another, fora bridge. The field was sufficiently fenced 
to keep them from straying and with the first signs 
of dawn they would take them in again. 

Dorothy, leaving the tower for the night, had reached 
the archway, when to her surprise she saw the figure 
of a huge horse move across the mouth of it, followed 
by another and another. Except Richard’s mare on 
that eventful night she had never seen horse-kind 
there before. One after another, till she had counted 
some five and twenty, she saw pass, then heard them 
cross the fountain court with heavy foot upon the 
tiles. At length, dark as it was, she recognized her 
own little Dick moving athwart the opening. She 
sprang forward, seized him by the halter, and drew 
him in beside her. On and on they came till she had 
counted eighty, and then the procession ceased. 

Presently she heard the voice of lord Charles as he 
crossed the hall and came out into the court, saying, 

“ How many didst thou count, Shafto?”’ 

“Seventy-nine, my lord,” answered the groom, com- 
ing from the direction of the gate. 

*T counted eighty at the hall-door as they went in,” 

“T am certain no more than seventy-pine went 
through the gate, my lord.” 

‘*What can have become of the eightieth? He must 
have gone into the chapel, or up the archway. Or he 
may be still in the hall, Art sure he is not grazing on 
the turf?” 

“Certain sure, my lord,” answered Shafto. 

“Tam the thief, my lord,” said Dorothy, coming from 
the archway behind him, leading her little horse. 
“Good my lord, let me keep Dick. He is as useful 
as another—more useful than some.”’ 

“ How, cousin!” cried lord Charles, “ didst imagine ‘ 
I was sending off thy genet to save the hay? No, no. 
An’ thou hadst looked well at the other horses, thou 
wouldst have seen they are such as we want for work 
—such as may indeed save the hay, but after another 
fashion. I but meant to do thy Dick a kindness, and 
give him a bite of grass with the rest.” 

“Then you are turning them out into the fields, my 
lord?’ 

** Yes—at the little postern.”’ 

“Ts it safe, my lord, with the enemy so near ?”’ 

“It is my father’s idea. I do not think there is any 
danger. There will be no moon to-night.” 

“May not the scouts ride the closer for that, my 
lord?” 

“Yes, but they will not see the better.”’ 

“T hope, my lord, you will not think me presumptu- 
ous, but—please let me keep my Dick inside the 
walls.” 

“ Do what thou wilt with thine own, cousin. I think 
thou art over-fearful; but—do as thou wilt, Isay.” . 

Dorothy led Dick back to his stable, a little dis- 
tressed that lord Charles seemed to dislike her cau- 
tion. 

But she had a strong feeling of the risk of the thing,, 
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and after she went to bed was so haunted by it that she 
could not sleep. After a while, however, her thoughts 
took another direction: Might not Richard come to 
the siege? What if they should meet ?—That his party 
had triumphed, no whit altered the rights of the mat- 
ter, and she was sure it had not altered her feelings; 
yet her feelings were altered; she was no longer 80 
fiercely indignant against the puritans as heretofore! 
Was she turning traitor? or losing the government of 
herself? or was the right triumphing in her against 
her will? Was it St. Michael for the truth conquering 
St. George for the old way of England? Had the king 
been a tyrant indeed? and had the powers of heaven 
declared against him, and were they now putting on 
their instruments to cut down the harvest of wrong? 
Had not Richard been very sure of being in the right? 
But what was that shaking—not of the walls, but the 
foundations? What was that noise as of distant thun- 
der? She sprang from her bed, caught up her night- 
light, for now she never slept in the dark as hereto- 
fore, and hurried to the watch-tower. From its top 
she saw, by the faint light of the stars, vague forms 
careering over the fields. ‘There was no cry except an 
oecasional neigh, and the thunder was from the feet 
of many horses on the turf. The enemy was lifting 
the castle-horses! 

She flew to the chamber beneath, where, since the 
earl’s departure, in the stead of the cross-bow, a small 
minion gun had been placed by lord Charles, with its 
muzzle in the round where the lines of the loop-hole 
crossed. A piece of match lay beside it. She caught 
it up, lighted it at her candle, and fired the gun. The 
tower shook with its roar and recoil.—She had fired 
the first gun of the siege: might it be a good omen! 

In an instant the castle was alive. Warders came 
running from the western gate. Dorothy had gone, 
and they could not tell who had fired the gun, but 
there was no occasion to ask why it had been fired— 
for where were the horses? They could hear, but no 
longer see them. There was mounting in hot haste, 
and a hurried sally. Lord Charles flung himself on 
little Dick’s bare back, and flew to reconnoiter. Fifty 
of the garrison were ready armed and mounted by the 
time he came back, having discovered the route they 
were taking, and off they went at full speed in pursuit. 
But, encumbered as they were at first with the driven 
horses, the twenty men who had carried them off had 
such a start of their pursuers that they reached the 
high road where they could not stray, and drove them 
right before them to sir Trevor Williams at Usk. 

“The fodder will last the longer,” said the marquis, 
with a sigh sent after his eighty horses. 

** Mistress Dorothy,” said lord Charles the next day, 
“methinks thou art as Cassandra in Troy. “I shall 
tremble after this to do aught against thy judgment.” 

“ My lord,” returned Dorothy, “I have to ask your 
pardon for my presumption, but it was borne in upon 
me, as Tom Fool says, that there was danger in the 
thing. It was scarcely judgment on my part—rather 
a womanish dread.” 

“Go thou on to speak thy mind like Cassandra, 
cousin Dorothy, and let us men despise it at our peril. 
Iam humbled before thee,” said lord Charles, with the 
generosity of his family. 

“Truly, ehild,” said lady Glamorgan, “the mantle 
of my husband hath fallen upon thee!” 

The next day Sir Trevor Williams and his men sat 
down before the castle with a small battery, and the 
siege was fairly begun. Dorothy, on the top of the 
keep, watching them, but not understanding what 
they were about in particulars, heard the sudden bel- 
low of one of their cannon. Two of the battlements 
beside her fiew into one, and the stones of the parapet 
between them stormed into the cistern. Had her 
presence been the attraction to that thunderbolt? 
Often after this, while she watched the engine below 
in the workshop, she would hear the dull thud of an 
iron ball against the body of the tower, but although 
it knocked the parapet into showers of stones, their 
artillery could not make the slightest impression upon 
that. 

The same night a sally was prepared. Rowland ran 
to lord Charles, begging leave to go. But his lordship 
would not hear of it, telling him to get well, and he 
should have enough of sallying before the siege was 
over. The enemy were surprised, and lost a few men, 

Gut soon recovered themselves and drove the royal- 
ists home, following them to the very gates, whence 
the guns of the castle sent them back in their turn. 

Many such sallies and skirmishes followed. Once 
and again there was but time for the guard to open 
the gate, admit their own, and close it, ere the enemy 
came thundering up—to be received with a volley and 
gallop off. At first there was great excitement within 
the walls when a party was out. Eager and anxious 
eyes followed them from every point of vision. But 
at length they got used to it, as to all the ordinary oc- 
currences of siege. 

By and by colonel Morgan appeared with ad- 
ditional forces, and made his head-quarters, to the 
south, at Llandenny. In two days more the castle 
was surrounded, and they began to erect a larger 
battery on the east of it, also to dig trenches and pre- 
pare for mining. The chief point of attack was that 
side of the stone court which lay between the towers 
of the kitchen and the library. Here then came the 
hottest of the siege, and very soon that range of build- 
ing gave show of affording an easy passage by the time 
the outer works should be taken. 

After the first ball, whose execution Dorothy had 





witnessed, there came no more for some time. Sir 
Trevor waited until the second battery should be 
begun and captain Hooper arrive, who was to be at 
the head of the mining operations. Hence most of 
the inmates of the castle began to imagine that a siege 
was not such an unpleasant thing after all. They 
lacked nothing; the apple trees bloomed; the moon 
shone; the white horse fed the fountain; the pigeons 
flew about the courts, and the peacock strutted on the 
grass. But when they began digging their approaches 
and mounting their guns on the east side, sir Trevor 
opened his battery on the west, and the guns of the 
Tower replied. The guns also from the kitchen tower 
and another between it and the library tower, played 
upon the trenches, and the noise was tremendous. At 
first the inhabitants were nearly deafened, and fre- 
quently failed to hear what was said, but at length 
they grew hardened—so much so that they were often 
unaware of the firing altogether, and began again to 
think a siege no great matter. But when the guns of 
the eastern battery opened fire, and at the first dis- 
charge a round shot, bringing with it a barrowful of 
stones, came down the kitchen chimney, knocking the 
lid through the bottom of the cook’s stewpan, and 
scattering all the fire about the place; when the roof 
of one of the turrets went|clashing over the stones of the 
paved court; when a spent shot struck the bars of the 
Great Mogul’s cage, and set him furious, making them 
think what might happen, and wishing they were sure 
of the politics of the wild beasts; when the stones and 
slates flew about like sudden showers of hail; when 
every now and then a great rumble told of a falling 
wali and that side of the court was rapidly turning to 
a heap of ruins; then were cries and screams, many 
more however of terror than of injury, heard in the 
castle, and they began to understand that it was not 
starvation, but something more peremptory still, to 
which they were doomed to succumb. At times there 
would fall a lull, perhaps for a few hours, perhaps but 
for a few moments, to end in a sudden fury of firing 
on both sides, mingled with shouts, the rattling of bul- 
lets, and the falling of stones, when the women would 
rush to and fro screaming, and all would imagine the 
storm was in the breach. 

But the gloom of the marquis seemed to have van- 
ished with the breaking of the storm, as the outburst 
of the lightning takes the weight off head and heart 
that has for days been gathering. True, when his 
house began to fall, he would look for a moment grave 
at each successive rumble, but the next he would smile 
and nod his head, as if all was just as he had expected 
and would have it. One day when sir Toby Mathews 
and Dr. Bayly happened both to be with him in his 
study, an ancient stack of chimneys tumbled with 
tremendous uproar into the stone court. The two 
clergymen started visibly, and then looked at each 
other with pallid faces. But the marquis smiled, kept 
the silence for an instant, and then, in slow solemn 
voice, said: 

“Scimus enim quoniam si terrestris domus nostra 
hujus habitationis dissolvatur, quod wdificationem ex 
Deo habemus, domun non manufactam, eternam in 
coelis.” 

The clergymen grasped each other by the hand, then 
turning bowed together to the marquis, but the con- 
versation was not resumed. 

One evening in the drawing room, after supper, the 
marquis, in good spirits, and for him in good health, 
was talking more merrily than usual. Lady Glamor- 
gan stood near him in the window. The captain of the 
garrison was giving a spirited description of a sally 
they had made the night before upon colonel Morgan 
in his yuarters at Liandenny, and sir Rowland was 
vowing that, come of it what might, leave or no leave, 
he would ride the next time, when crash went some- 
thing in the room, the marquis put his hand to his 
head, and the countess fled in terror, crying ‘“‘O Lord! 
O Lord!” A bullet bad come through the window, 
knocked a little marble pillar belonging to it in frag- 
ments on the floor, and glancing from it, struck the 
marquis on the side of the head. The countess, finding 
herself unhurt, ran no farther than the door. 

“Task your pardon, my lord, for my rudeness,” she 
said, with trembling voice, as she came slowly back. 
** But indeed, ladies,” she added, ‘‘ I thought the house 
was coming down.—You gentlemen, who know not 
what fear is, I pray you to forgive me, fpr I was mor- 
tally frightened.” 

* Daughter, you had reason to run away when your 
father was knocked on the head,” said the marquis. 

He put his finger on the flattened bullet where it had 
fallen on the table, and turning it round and round, 
was silent for a moment, evidently framing aright 
something he wanted to say. Then, with the pretense 
that the bullet had been flattened upon his head, 

“Gentlemen,” he remarked, *‘ those who had a mind 
to flatter me, were wont to tell me that I had a good 
head in my younger days, but if I don’t flatter myself, 
I think I have a good head-piece in my old age, or else 
it would not have been musket-proof.” 

But although he took the thing thus quietly and 
indeed merrily, it revealed to him that their usual 
apartments were no longer fit for the ladies, and he 
gave orders therefore that the great rooms in the 
Tower should be prepared for them and the children. 

Dorothy’s capacity for work was not easily satisfied, 
but now for a time she had plenty todo. In the midst 
of the roar from the batteries, and the answering roar 
from towers and walls, the ladies betook themselves 
to their stronger quarters; a thousand necessaries had 





to be carried with them, and she, as a matter of eourse- 
it seemed, had to superintend the removal. With 
many hands to make light work she soon finished, 
however, and the family was lodged where no hostile 
shot could reach them, although the frequent fall of 
portions of its battlemented summit rendered even @ 
peep beyond its impenetrable shell hazardous. Doro- 
thy would lie awake at night, where she slept in her 
mistress’s room, and listen now to the baffled bullet as 
it fell from the scarce indented wall, now to the roar 
of the artillery, sounding dull and far away through 
the ten-foot thickness; and ever and again the words 
of the ancient psalm would return upon her memory: 
“Thou hast been a shelter for me, and a strong tower 
from the enemy.” 

She tended the fire-engine if possible yet more care- 
fully than ever, kept the cistern full, and the water 
lipping the edge of the moat, but let no fountain flow 
except that from the mouth of the white horse. Her 
great fear was lest a shot should fall into the reservoir 
and injure its bottom, but its contriver had taken care 
that, even without the protection of its watery armor, 
it should be indestructible. 

The marquis would not leave his own rooms and the 
supervision they gave him. The domestics were 
mostly lodged within the kitchen tower, which, al- 
though in full exposure to the enemy’s fire, had as yet 
proved able to resist it. But all between that and the 
library tower was rapidly becoming a chaos of stones 
and timber. Lord Glamorgan’s secret chamber was 
shot through and through; but Caspar, as soon as the 
direction and force of the battery were known, had 
earried off his books and instruments. 





CHAPTER L. 
A SALLY. 


EANTIME Mr. Heywood had returned home 
to look after his affairs, and brought Richard 
with him. In the hope that peace was come they 
had laid down their commissions. Hardly had they 
reached Redware when they heard the news of the 
active operations at Raglan, and Richard rode off to 
see how things were going—not a little anxious con- 
cerning Dorothy, and full of eagerness to protect her, 
but entirely without hope of favor either at her hand 
or her heart. He had no inclination to take part in 
the siege, and had had enough of fighting for any 
satisfaction it had brought him. It might be the right 
thing to do, and so far the only path towards the sun- 
rise, but had he ground for hope that the day of free- 
dom had in himself advanced beyond the dawn? His 
confidence in Milton and Cromwell, with his father’s, 
continued unshaken, but what could man do to satisfy 
the hunger for freedom which grew and gnawed 
within him? Neither political nor religious liberty 
could content him. He might himself be aslaveina 
universe of freedom. Still ready, even for the sake of 
mere outward freedom of action and liberty of wor- 
ship, to draw the sword, he yet had begun to think he 
had fought enough. 

As he approached Raglan he missed something from 
the landscape, but only upon reflection discovered 
that it was the church tower. Entering the village he 
found it all but deserted, for the inhabitants bad 
mostly gone, and it was too near the gates and too 
much exposed to the sudden sallies of the besieged for 
the occupation of the enemy. That day, however, a 
large re-inforcement, sent from Oxford by Fairfax to 
strengthen colonel Morgan, having arrived at Lian- 
denny, some of its officers, riding over to inspect cap- 
tain Hooper’s operations, had halted at the White 
Horse, where they were having a glass of ale when 
Richard rode up. He found them old acquaintances, 
and sat down with them. Almost evening when he ‘ 
arrived, it was quite dusk when they rose and called 
for their horses. 

They had placed a man to keep watch towards Rag- 
lan, while the rest of their attendants, who were but 
few, leaving their horses in the yard, were drinking 
their ale in the kitchen; but seeing no sign of peril, 
and growing weary of his own position and envious of 
that of his neighbors, the fellow had ventured, disci- 
pline being neither active nor severe, to rejoin his com- 
panions. 

The host, being a tenant of the marquis, had decided 
royalist predilections, but whether what fellowed was 
of his contriving I cannot tell: news reached the castle 
somehow that a few parliamentary officers with their 
men were drinking at the White Horse. 

Rowland was in the chapel, listening to the organ, 
having in his illness grown fond of hearing Delaware 
play. The brisker the cannonade, the blind youth 
always praised the louder, and had the main stops now 
in full blast; but through it all, Scudamore heard the 
sound of horses’ feet on the stones, and running along 
the minstrels’ gallery and out on the top of the porch, 
saw over fifty horsemen in the court, all but ready to 
start. He flew to his chamber, caught up his sword 
and pistols, and without waiting to put on any armor, 
hurried to the stables, laid hold of the first horse he 
came to, which was fortunately saddled and bridled, 
and was in time to follow the last man out of the 
court before the gate was closed behind the issuing 
troop. 

The parliamentary officers were just mounting, 
when their sentinel, who had run again into the road 
to listen, for it was now too dark to see further than a 
few yards, came running back with the alarm that he 
heard the feet of a considerable body of horse in the 
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direction of the castle. Richard, whose mare stood 
unfastened at the door, was on her back in a moment. 
Being unarmed, save a brace of pistols in his holsters, 
he thought he could best serve them by galloping to 
captain Hooper and bringing help, for the castle party 
would doubtless outnumber them. Scarcely was he 
gone, however, and half the troopers were not yet in 
their saddies, when the place was surrounded by three 
times their number. Those who were already mounted 
escaped and rode after Heywood, a few got into a 
field where they hid themselves in the tall corn, and 
the rest barricaded the inn door, and manned the 
windows. There they held out for some time, fre- 
quent pistol shots being interchanged without much 
injury to either side. At length, however, the mar- 
quis’s men had all but succeeded in forcing the door, 
when they were attacked in the rear by Richard with 
some thirty horse from the trenches, and the run- 
aways of colonel Morgan’s men, who had met them 
and turned with them. A smart combat ensued, last- 
ing haifan hour, in which the parliament men had the 
advantage. Those who had lost their horses recovered 
them, and a royalist was taken prisoner. From him 
Richard took his sword, and rode after the retreating 
cavaliers. 

One of their number, a little in the rear, supposing 
Richard to be one of themselves, allowed him to get 
ahead of him, and, facing about, cut him off from his 
companions. It was the second time he had headed 
Scudamore, and again he did not know him, this time 
because it was dark. Rowland, however, recognized 
his voice as he called him to surrender, and rushed 
fiercely at him. But scarcely had they met when the 
cavalier, whose little strength had ere this all but 
given way to the unwonted fatigue, was suddenly 
overcome with faintness, and dropped from his horse. 
Richard got down, lifted him, laid him across Lady’s 
shoulders, mounted, raised him into a better position, 
and, leading the other horse, brought him back to the 
inn. There first he discovered that he was his pris- 
oner whom he feared he had killed at Naseby. 

When Rowland came to himself, 

* Are you able to ride a few miles, Mr. Scudamore?” 
asked Richard. 

At first Rowland was too much chagrined, finding in 
whose power he was, to answer. 

*“*] am your prisoner,” he said ut length. ‘You are 
my evil genius, I think. I bave no choice. Thy star 
is in the ascendant, and mine has been going down 
ever since first I met thee, Richard Heywood.” 

Richard attempted no reply, but got Rowland’s 
horse, and assisted him to mount. 

“T want to do you a good turn, Mr. Scudamore,” he 
said, after they had ridden a mile in silence. 

“T look for nothing good at thy hand,” said Scuda- 
more. 

“When thou findest what it is, I trust thou wilt 
change thy thought of me, Mr. Scudamore.” 

“ Sir Rowland, an’ it please you,” said the prisoner, 
his boyish vanity roused by misfortune, and passing 
itself upon him for dignity. 

“Mere ignorance must be pardoned, sir Rowland,” 
returned Richard: “I was unaware of your dignity. 
But think you, sir Rowlaud, you do well to ride on 
such rough errands, while not yet recovered, as is but 
too plain to see, from former wounds?” 

“Tt seems not, Mr. Heywood, for I had not else been 
your prize, I trust. The wound I caught at Naseby 
bas cost the king a soldier, I fear.” 

“T hope it will cost no wore than is already paid. 
Men must fight, it seems, but I for one would gladly 
repair, an’ I might, what injuries I had been compelled 
to vause.”’ 

“T cannot say the like on my part,’ returned sir 
Rowland. “I would I had slain thee!” 

“So would not I concerning thee—in proof whereof 
do I now lead thee to the best leech I know—one who 
brought me back from death's door, when through 
thee, if not by thy hand, I.was sore wounded. With 
her, as my prisoner, I shall leave thee. Seek not to 
make thy escape, lest, being a witch, as they say of 
her, she chain thee up in alabaster. When thou art 
restored, go thy way whither thou pleasest. It is no 
longer as it was with the cause of liberty: a soldier of 
hers may now afford to release an enemy for whom he 
bas a friendship.” . 

“A friendship!” exclaimed sir Rowland. * And 
wherefore, prithee, Mr. Heywood? On what ground?” 

But they had reached the cottage, and Richard 
made no reply. Having helped his prisoner to dis- 
mount, led bim through the garden, and knocked at 
the door, 

“Here, mother!” he said, as Mrs. Rees opened it, “I 
have brought thee a king’s-man to cure this time.” 

“Praise God!” returned mistress Rees—not that a 
king’s-man was wounded, but that she had him to 
eure: she was an enthusiast in her art. Just as she 
had devoted herself to the puritan, she now gave all 
her care and ministration to the royalist. She got her 
bed ready for him, asked him a few questions, looked 
at his shoulder, not even yet quite healed, said it had 
not been well managed, and prepared a poultice, 
which smelt so vilely that Rowland turned from it 
with disgust. But the old woman had a singular pow- 


er of persuasion, and at length he yielded, and in a 
few moments was fast asleep. 

Calling the next morning, Richard found him very 
weak—partly from the unwonted fatigue of the previ- 
ous day, and partly from the old woman’s remedies, 
which were causing the wound w threaten suppuration. 





But somehow he had become well satisfied that she 
knew what she was about, and showed no inclination 
to rebel. 

For a week or so, he did not seem toimprove. Rich- 
ard came often, sat by his bedside, and talked with him ; 
but the moment he grew angry, called him names, or 
abused his party, would rise without a word, mount 
his mare, and ride home—to return the next moruing 
as if nothing unpleasant had occurred. 

After about a week, the patient began to feel the 
benefit of the wise womaun’s treatment. The suppura- 
tion carried so much of an old ever haunting pain with 
it, that he was now easier than he had ever been since 
his return to Raglan. But his behavior to Richard 
grew very strange, and the roundhead failed to under- 
stand it. Atone time it was so friendiy as to be almost 
affectionate; at another he seemed bent on doing and 
saying everything he could to provoke a duel. For 
another whole week, aware of the benefit he was de- 
riving from the witch, as he never scrupled to call her, 
nor in the least offended her thereby, apparently also 
at times fascinated in some sort by the visits of his 
enemy, as he persisted in calling Richard, he showed 
no anxiety to be gone. 

‘‘Heywood,” he said one morning suddenly, with 
quite a new familiarity, ‘dost thou consider I owe thee 
an apology for carrying off thy mare? Tell me what 
look the thing beareth to thee?” 

“Put thy case, Scudamore,” returned Richard. 

And sir Rowland did put bis case, starting from the 
rebel state of the owner, advancing to the natural out- 
lawry that resulted, going on to the necessity of the 
king &c., and ending thus: 

“Now I know thou regardest neither king nor right, 
therefore I ask thee only to tell me how it seemeth to 
thee I ought on these grounds to judge myself, for of 
thy judgment in thy own person and on thy own 
grounds, or rather no grounds, I force as little as of thy 
favor or thy enmity.” 

‘“Come, then, let it be but a question of casuistry. 
Yet I fear me it will be difficult to argue without break- 
ing bounds. Would my lord marquis now walk forth 
of his castle at the king’s command as certainly as he 
will at the voice of the nation, that is, the cannons of 
the parliament?’ 

“The cannons of the cursed parliament are not the 
voice of the nation. Our side is the uation, not 
yours.” 

*“ How provest thou that?” 

*“ We are the better born, to begin with.” 

“Ye have the more titles, I grant ye, but we have the 
older families. Let it be, however, that I was, orama 
rebel—then I can only say that in stealing—no, I will 
not say stealing, for thou didst it witha different mind 
—all I will say is this, sir Rowland, that I should have 
scorned so to carry off thine or any man’s horse.”’ 

* Ah, but thou wouldst have had no right, being but 
a rebel!” 

‘“* Bethink thee, thou must judge on my grounds when 
thou judgest me.” 

“True; then am I driven to say thou wast made of 
the better earth—curse thee ! Iam ashamed of having 
taken thy mare—only because in a half friendly pass- 
age with thee it was I learned her worth. But, hang 
thee! it was not through thee I learned to know my 
cousin, Dorothy Vaughan.” 

The recoiling blood stung Richard’s heart like the 
blow of a whip, but he manned himself to answer with 
coolness. 

“What then of her?’ he said. “Hast thou been 
wooing her favor, sir Rowland? Thou owest me noth- 
ing there, I admit, even had she not sent me from her. 
Besides, I am scarce one to be content with a mistress 
whose favor depended on the not coming between of 
some certain other, known or unknown. This I say 
not in pride, but because in such case I were not the 
right man for her, neither she the one woman for 
me.” 

“Then thou bearest me no grudge in that I have 
sought the prize of my cousin’s heart?” 

* None,” answered Richard, but could not bring bim- 
self to ask how he had sped. 

“Then will I own to thee that I have gained as little. 
I will madden myself telling thee whom I hate, and to 
thy comfort, that she despises me like any Virginia 
slave.” ° 

‘Nay, that [am sure she doth not. 
nothing that is honorable.”’ 

“Dost thou then count me honorable, Heywood ?” 
said Scudamore, in a voice of surprise, putting forth a 
thin white hand, and placing it on Richard’s where it 
lay huge and brown on the coverlid: ‘“—Then honor- 
able I will be.” 

* And, io that resolve, art, sir Rowland.” 

“T will be honorable,” repeated Scudamore angrily, 
with flushing cheek, and hard yet flashing eye, 
‘“because thou thinkest me such, although my hate 
would, an’ it might, damn thee to lowest hell.” 

** Nay, but thou wilt be honorable for honor’s sake,” 
said Richard, ‘ Bethink thee, when first we met, we 
were but boys: now we are men, and must put away 
boyish things.” 

** Dost call it a boyish thing to be madly in love with 
the fairest and noblest and bravest mistress that ever 
trod the earth—though she be half a puritan, alack ?” 

“She half a puritan!” exclaimed Heywood. ‘She 
hates the very wind of the word.” 

‘‘She may hate the word, but she is the thing. She 
hath read me such lessons as none but a puritan 
could.” 


She can despise 








““Were they not then good lessons, that thou joinest 
with them a name hateful to thee?’ 

“Ay, truly—much too good for mortal like me—or 
thee either, Heywood. They are but hypocrites that 
pretend otherwise.” 

‘*Callest thou thy cousin a hypocrite?” 

“No, by heaven! she is not. She isa woman, and it 
is easy for women to say prayers.” 

“T never rode into a fight but I said my prayers, 
returned Richard, 

“ None the less art thou a hypocrite. I should scorn 
to be for ever begging favors as thou. Dost think God 
heareth such prayers as thine?” 

‘Not if he be such as thou, sir Rowland, and not if 
he who prays be such as thou thinkest him. Prithee, 
what sort of prayer thinkest thou I pray ere I ride into 
the battle?” 

‘**How should Iknow? My lord marquis would have 
had me say my prayers at such a time, but, good sooth! 
I always forgot. And if I had done it, where would 
have been the benefit thereof, so long as thou, who wast 
better used to the work, wast praying against me? I 
say it isa cowardly thing to go praying into the battle, 
and not take thy fair chance as other men do.” 

“Then will I tell thee to what purpose I pray. But, 
first of all, 1 must confess to thee that I have had my 
doubts, not whether my side were more in the right 
than thine, but whether it were worth while to raise 
the sword even in such cause. Now, still when that 
doubt cometh, ever it taketh from my arm the 
strength, and going down into the very legs of my 
mare causeth that she goeth dull, although willing, 
into the battle. Moreover I am no saint, and there- 
fore cannot pray like a saint, but only like Richard 
Heywood, who hath got to do his duty, and is some- 
thing puzzled. Therefore pray I thus, or to this 
effect: 

“*Q God of battles! who, thyself dwelling in 
peace, beholdest the strife, and workest thy will 
thereby, what that good and perfect will of thine is, 
I know not clearly, but thou hast sent us to be doing, 
and thou hatest cowardice. Thou knowest I have 
sought to choose the best, so far as goeth my poor 
ken, and to this battle lam pledged. Give me grace 
to fight like a soldier of thine, without wrath and 
without fear. Give me to do my duty, but give the 
victory where thou pleasest. Let me live if so thou 
wilt; let me die if so thou wilt—only let me die in 
honor with thee. Let the truth be victorious, if not 
now, yet when it shall please thee; and oh! I pray let 
no deed of mine delay its coming. Let my work fail, 
if it be unto evil, but save my soul in truth.’ 

* And, in truth, sir Rowland, it seemeth to me then 
as if the God of truth heard me. Then say I to my 
mare, ‘Come, Lady, all is well now. Let us go. And 
good will come of it to thee also, for how should the 
Father think of his sparrows and forget his mares? 
Doubtless there are of thy kind in heaven, else how 
should the apostle have seen them there? Andif any, 
surely thou, my Lady!’ So ride we to the battle, 
merry, and strong, and calm, as if we were but riding 
to the rampart of the celestial city.” 

Rowland lay gazing at Richard for a few moments, 
then said: 

** By heaven, but it were a pity you should not come 
together! Surely the same spirit dwelleth in you 
both! For me, I should show but as the shadow cast 
from her brightness. But I tell thee, roundhead, I 
love her better than ever roundhead could.” 

[know not, Scudamore. Nor dol mean to judge 
thee when I say that no man who loves not the truth 
can love a woman in the grand way a woman ought 
to be loved.” , 

“Tell me not I do not love her, or I will rise and kill 
thee. I love her even to doing what my soul hateth 
for her sake.—Damned roundhead, she loves thee.” 

The last words came from him almost ina shriek, 
and he fell back panting. 

Richard sat silent for a few moments, his heart 
surging and sinking. Then he said quietly: 

“Tt may be so, sir Rowland. We were boy and girl 
together—fed rabbits, flew kites, planted weeds to 
mike flowers of them, played at marbles: she may 
love me a little, roundhend as I am.”’ 

“ By heaven, | will try her once more! Who knows 
the heart of a woman?” said Rowland through his 
teeth.” 

“If thou should gain her, Scudamore, and after- 
ward she should find thee unworthy?” 

“She would love me still.” 

“And break her heart for thee, and leave thee 
young to marry another—while I——” 

He laughed a low, strangely musical laugh, end 
ceased—then resumed : 

‘But what if, instead of dying, she should learn to 
despise thee, finding thou hadst not only deceived her 
but deceived thy better self, and should turn from 
thee with loathing, while thou didst love her still—as 
well as thy nature could ?—What then, sir Rowland ?” 

“Then I should kill her.”’ 

* And thou lovest her better than any roundhead 
could! I will find thee man after man from amongst 
Ireton’s or Cromwell's horse—I know not the foot so 
well:—fanatic enough they are God knows! and many 
of them fools enough to boot!—but I will find thee 
man after man who is fanatic or fool enough, which 
thou wilt, to love better than thou, thou poor atom of 
solitary selfishness!’’ 

Rowland half flung himself from the bed, seized 
Richard by the throst, and with all the strengtb he 
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coufd summon did his best to strangle him. Foratime 
Richard allowed him to spend his rage, then removed 
his grasp as gently as he could, and, holding both his 
wrists in his left hand, rose and stood over him. 

“Sir Rowland,” he said, ‘I am not angry with thee 
that thou art weak and passionate. But bethink thee 
—thou liest in God’s hands a thousandfold more help- 
less than now thou liest in mine, and like Saul of Tar- 
sus thou wilt find it hard to kick against the pricks. 
For the maiden, do as thou wilt, for thou canst not do 
other than the will of God. But I thank thee for what 
thou hast told me, though I doubt it meaneth little 
better for me than for thee. Thou hast a kind heart. 
T almost love thee, and will when I can.” 

He let go his hands and walked from the room. 

““Canting hypocrite!” cried sir Rowland in the wrath 
of impotence, but knew while he said the words that 
they were false. 

And with the words the bitterness of life seized his 
heart, and his despair shrouded the world in the black- 
ness of darkness. There was nothing more to live for, 
and he turned his face to the wall. 

(T'o be continued.) 
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THE CHURCH’S DUTY AFTER THE REVIVAL. 
(David Swing.] 

N this year of great revivals, and when the 

tens of thousands are being led toward Christ by 
agencies apart from the regular church, the question 
arises, ‘‘ What is the church good for if the great revi- 
vals are to spring up outside of it?” The London Sat- 
urday Review says if this awakening by the efforts of 
the two revivalists is legitimate, then what is the old 
way of the church work good for? Tosuch a question 
each one may give his own reply. The wisest reply 
seems to me to be that no momentary religious awak- 
ening confers character upon the multitude. <A good, 
brave, firm, and cultivated personality never came in 
a few days to any man nor group of men. And woe 
be to the Scotland and London converts unless the 
cburch can take them after the revival wave has 
passed by and can in the coming days and years feed 
them with the everlasting elements of character! 
When the great excitement shall have declined, when 
the song shall have traveled on, tens of thousands of 
the poor people that thought they had found religion 
will find the old life coming back again. For the life 
of many has always been narrow. A little food, a 
large amount of drink and work, have been the three 
objects of life with that multitude. After the excite- 
ment shall bave died away, back thousands of them 
will fall to food and work and drink. It is only the 
personal effect of years and the long continued teach- 
ing and association of the church that can help the 
soul to a deeply laid character. Great revivals pro- 
ceed in part from the church’s neglect. It suffers its 
multitudes to starve and languish. It feeds qut myste- 
ries and absurdities when it ought to be building up 
character. It overlooks the highway like the sphinx, 
aud propounds riddles to the travelers, and kills those 
who cannot answer, when it should be shaping their 
souls into the likeness of Christ. After this starving 
process has been going on for a generation, the crowd 
flocks after Wesley or Whitefield in search of food for 
the soul. Like the Persians, they migrate 50,000 in a 
group from the famine districts to where rain falls and 
grain ripens. If the church has one work that is both 
gredt'hnd traly its own, it és the Work of hetping men 
and women up toward the stature of the Master. It 
may be essential that great revivalists shall come 
along at times to awaken new life by new means, but 
their efforts will be vain unless there be plenty of 
calmer thought and of definite purpose fed out to 
these converts from the quiet Sabbath-school, and 
that great educator, the sacred desk. 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING. 

[Rev. Washington Gladden, in the Sunday-School Times.] 

HE multiplication of singing books is not, in- 

deed, an unmitigated blessing. If the quantity 
were less the quality might be higher. Notwithstand- 
ing their bragging titles, there is in all these books an 
intolerable deal of stuff that is both stupid and silly. 
The tunes are, on the whole, better than the hymns. 
Pious doggerel is often sugar-coated with a taking 
melody, and so gets itself swallowed, not without 
qualms, by many sensible people. Much of the verse 
of the children’s singing-books is made to order, and 
though this may be the best way to buy your panta- 
loons, it is not always the best way to get your poetry. 
If our Sunday-schvol musicians would turn their at- 
“ention to the ready-made poetry that they can find 
in any of our bymn-books, they would doubtless dis- 
cover many excellent hymns that are quite within the 
comprehension of young children, and that are sus- 
ceptible of a musical treatment as spirited and brilliant 
as they could desire. 

For new tunes there is more excuse. The children 
prefer lively tunes as a general thing, and it is wise to 
gratify their preference in this matter. Still there are 
many of the melodies in common use in our books of 
psalmody which the children would sing heartily if 
we would give them a chance. As they are usually 
sung, they are not, indeed, attractive to children; 
neither are they to angels and men, for that matter. 





But if, instead of being drawled out in a lifeless way, 
they were sung with spirit and with understanding of 
the meaning which the composers meant to put into 
them when they wrote them, it would not be difficult to 
get the children to joinin them. Take such common 
tunes as Ortonville and Coronation for good examples, 
Not many Sunday-school choristers use the metronome 
for marking time, but a common watch with a second 
hand will aid them in determining the movement of 
these tunes. In our prayer-meetings it commonly 
takes at least forty seconds to sing Ortonville once 
through, and a full minute to sing Coronation. The 
rate is often slower. Try a tempo about twice as quick. 
Sing Ortonville in twenty seconds and Coronation in 
thirty, and see if they do not make very good Sunday- 
school tunes. 

But many of the tunes in our church books are 
adapted to the uses of the Sunday-schoo] without any 
such radical change in the method of singing them. 
Ariel and Lischer and Harwell were first sung by many 
of us in the Sunday-school. I think that they were 
composed with this end in view. At any rate, I know 
that we who were youngsters twenty-five years ago 
used to sing them with as much delight as the boys 
and girls now take in their liveliest songs. Would it 
not be quite worth while to see if these children of 
ours cannot sing the old tunes as well as their fathers 
and mothers sung them? 

To this end it is well to use the Church hymn-book, 
along with the Sunday-school singing-book, in the 
Sunday-school, selecting from the former at least one 
hymn for each service. The new church hymn-books, 
with which many of our congregations have lately 
supplied themselves, are destined, I trust, to remain 
in use without change for many years. Any congre- 
gation that is fortunate enough to possess the new 
hymnal of Drs. Hitchcock and Schaff, or Dr. Robin- 
son’s “Songs of the Sanctuary,” or Dr. Hatfield's 
book, or the Presbyterian, or the Baptist, or the Epis- 
copal Hymnal, ought not to think of changing it 
within a hundred years. Any one of these books is 
good enough to keep and use until the people become 
thoroughly familiar with it. Aud if these hymn- 
books are to be retuined and used from generation to 
geveration they ought to be used by old and young 
together. 


OFFICIAL INCOMPETENCY A CRIME. 
(From the New York Tribune.] 


HERE was never a better time to establish 

once for ail as a settled fact in our politics the 
principle of absolute official responsibility. Recent oc- 
currences invite us to it, and public sentiment as well 
as the public safety demands it. By absolute respon- 
sibility we mean the hoiding public officers account- 
able, not merely for the honest discharge of their 
immediate duties, but for the efficiency, thorough- 
ness and ability of their own work and that of every 
one of their subordinates—in short, for the complete 
administration of whatever trust is committed to 
them. Our politicians and public men have got so 
much in the way of dividing responsibility and shift- 
ing it from one officer or one department to another, 
that it has sometimes seemed as though there was 
really no responsibility anywhere, whatever went 
wrong. Only when a public officer was caught in the 
very act of theft was he held blamable; in all other 
cases—as, for instance, when he had blundered at the 
expense of the Government, or scandal had been 
raised by his laziness, inefficiency or neglect, or some 
dishonest subordinate of his had cheated or robbed 
the Government—he has been judged with the utmost 
leniency as beitrg personally not iii fault. ‘ He is per- 
sonally honest,’ public opinion has said, and so dis- 
missed the matter. . . . 

In such a state of things it is easy to see how the 
public service would naturally and inevitably become 
corrupt. Nothing but utter demoralization could 
come from such low estimates of duty and responsi- 
bility. It is not strange that with such a slack grasp 
of the true conception of what belongs to faithful and 
honorable service, loose and irresponsible methods, 
and careless and corrupt administration, should be so 
largely in vogue. It is a gratifying indication of an 
improvement in this regard that in the recent investi- 
gations, official incompetency and negligence are be- 
ginning to be judged with less leniency than formerly, 
and principals are beginning to acknowledge their 
responsibility and to be held accountable for the acts 
of their subordinates. When Secretary Delano, in his 
sharp correspondence with the original Indian Com- 
mission, asserted so broadly his responsibility for the 
acts of his subordinates in the Department, whatever 
may have been his motive, there can be no doubt of 
the correctness of his position. . . The principle 
is a correct one. It holds public officials to a rigid ac- 
countability for the honesty and faithfulness of every 
detail of the service they have contracted to give the 
State. No other rule is possible if the State is to be 
fairly and honestly served. 


BETTER THAN RAG MONEY. 
[From the Chicago Tribune.] 


HE opponents of gold as the basis of currency 
foolishly assume that mere coincidence of views 
and force of custom is the only reason why specie 
money as a standard of values passes from hand to 
hand. Nothingcould be moreabsurd. Thesubstance 
that is to serve as money must have value outside and 





independent of its use as money. It must be not sim- 
ply a representative of value, but value in itself. For 
its function as money is to exchange for other com- 
modities—that is, for other values. How can that 
which has not value exchange for that which has? 

Every one admits that money of some sort is an ab- 
solute necessity. The use of money supersedes barter 
in even a low state of civilization, and much more 
fully so in proportion as civilization advances. When 
the world began to seek a standard sort of money, it 
found that,it needed a substance which was (1) wealth 
in itself, in order that any one who had a valuable 
thing to sell might be willing to take this in exchange 
for it; (2) possessed of large value in small space, in 
order that it might be conveniently carried or secret- 
ed; (3) infinitely divisible, in order that it might be 
used equally well in large and small transactions; (4) 
as nearly indestructible as possible, in order that it 
might not consume, waste, or rust away by exposure 
to fire, water or air, and so fail to be of permanent 
value; and (5) unvarying in value, in order that it 
might serve as a real measure of all other values. 
The world, continuing its search, found that just one 
substance combined all these qualities, to say nothing 
of minor advantages, in the highest degree. That one 
was the precious metal gold. It is valuable in itself 
outside of all use as money. 

It contains large value in small space. It will buy 
many, many times its own weight or bulk in any com- 
mon commodity. It has this value because a little of 
it represents a great deal of labor—the ultimate source 
of all value. Men dig and delve for days for a thim- 
bleful of it, and count themselves fortunate if a year’s 
exhausting work gives them a few ounces of this yel- 
low, glittering wealth. If it cost as little labor to 
make a gold dollar as it does to make a paper (so 
called) *‘ dollar,” gold would lose this precious quality, 
and some other substance would take its place as the 
world’s money. 

Gold is infinitely divisible. It can be reduced to 
dust or to thin leaves. Nature often so reduces it. 
And it loses no value by the division. Quarter the 
diamond that sparkles in a lady's ear, and the four 
fourths are not worth one-tenth as much as the un- 
divided whole. Quarter the diamond’s golden setting, 
and each of the four parts is worth one-fourth of the 
whole, 

Gold is practically indestructible. The signet-ring 
of one of the first Pharoahs gleams in a New York 
museum. The tooth of tine cannot gnaw this precious 
metal. Fire melts, but does not destroy it. Water 
does not rust it. ° ° ° 

Finally, gold is unvarying in value. The average 
amount of labor required to extract an ounce of it 
from the bowels of the earth does not change, and so 
the value of the ounce remains substantially the same. 
The merchant does not wish to measure his cloth with 
a yard-stick that notes thirty-six inches to-day, twenty- 
five to-morrow and thirty the day after. He must 
have a stick that always notes thirty-six. And so the 
world wishes to measure values with an unvarying 
rule, and to exchange all kinds of wealth for this kind 
of wealth. 


IN THE ST. BERNARD HOSPICE. 
[Charlotte Adams, in Lippincott’s Magazine.) 


IRECTLY in front of me, on the right of the 

chancel, was a picture of St. Bernard, dressed in 
his priestly vestments, pointing the way he shall take 
to the dog which stands by his side. The dog carries a 
basket in his mouth, and looks up most lovingly into 
the saint’s face. A beautiful face it is—youthful, dark- 
eyed, reverent, tender, thoughtful—the face of one 
who, having recognized the sum of human misery, was 
manfully striving to lessen it. It is the face of a poet, 
dreamer, student and lover of humanity, and the 
painter has cast a glorifying white light, seemingly 
reflected from the snow which lies about him, over his 
face and garments. A beautiful thought, that his halo 
as a saint should shine up from the snows midst which 
he wrought out his canonization. Just under the 
picture the young monk who had received us the night 
before was saying mass at a side-altar. His vestments 
were the same as those of the figure above, and there 
was also a certain resemblance in the faces, for they 
were nearly the same in age, and both wore that mild, 
benign expression common to all whose lives are given 
up to others. ... 

Mass being over, we went up stairs to the dining- 
room, and saw the young monk who had prefigured 
St. Bernard to me so perfectly breakfasting with a 
party of English, and talking with them upon differ- 
ent subjects connected with the hospice, smiling now 
and then so cheerfully that I wondered how any one 
could associate him with the idea of an ascetic life, In 
fact, by this time I had discovered that this was not 
at all the convent of romance—of scourging and pen- 
ance, of long fasting and superhuman strain of mind 
and body. It is simply a kind of Utopian community, 
as though a number of young men (for none of these 
pious monks have reached the prime of life) of lofty 
aspirations and longings for higher, purer devotion of 
self than can be found in the plains below, with love 
for study and reflection, with adoration of Nature in 
her wildest, grandest phases, with noble underlying 
purpose to make their lives a sacrifice to their kind, 
were to form themselves into an association, take 
upon themselves vows, and make their home up here 
in the mountains the better to further their unselfish: 
ends. 
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A CHAPTER ON HARDY BULBS. 
By Joun N. DIckIe. 


N purchasing hardy bulbs for spring flowering 
this query forces itself upon one almost irresisti- 
bly: “ How can I make the finest display for the least 
money?” This is really an important question, and 
one we have often asked ourself—did not less than an 
hour ago, as we turned the pages of a catalogue before 
us and glanced with greedy eyes over the tempting 
contents. Let us endeavor to frame a reply to this 
practical question. 

In the first place, no One need expect a bed of flow- 
ers, no matter how rare, to represent money value. If 
you expect a visitor to glance at your tulip-bed, for 
instance, and calmly point out variety after variety, 
inquiring the name and the price, you are greatly 
mistaken. Named bulbs, in particular, are a snare 
and a delusion, because they are invariably from three 
to five times as expensive, and give you not a whit 
better flowers, while, nine times out of ten, those who 
purchase named sorts do not label them after the first 
season, and consequently have a lot of unnamed 
bulbs the next spring after all. Our advice on this 
score is, candidly, to buy mixed varieties of hardy 
bulbs, leaving the named sorts to cheapen in the hands 
of amateurs and professional florists. 

Hyacinths are the most expensive bulb we have— 
that is, the imported ones. Those grown in our own 
soils degenerate and do not produce as fine spikes of 
flowers as those fresh from Holland: but still, for an 
out-of-door show, these degenerate ones are the best 
after all. The coloring is brilliant, and the spikes 
are strong enough to stand erect in spite of the sever- 
est storm. Mixed hyacinths can be bought for one 
dotiar and a half per dozen, and will give general 
satisfaction. 

Tulips are showy and cheap. Many named varieties 
of great beauty can be bought fora nickel each. But 
the mixed sorts at fifty cents per dozen will prove ex- 
cellent for bedding, and will increase and multiply 
indefinitely if taken up every year after the tops have 
dried, carefully saving all the little offsets and plant- 
ing them again in the Fall. 

The Crocus is one of the loveliest bulbous flowers in 
existence, and is cheap enough to satisfy anyone— 
twenty cents per dozen for the unnamed varieties, and 
double that price forthe named. The cheaper sorts 
will often be found not only less expensive but health- 
ier, as the named varieties are generally imported and 
often become diseased in the passage hither. 

Of Lilies, we name Lilium lancifolium and Auwra- 
tum. The latter variety, known as the gold-banded 
lily, is rather the more difficult of the two to succeed 
with, and never should be planted in other than a 
thoroughly drained soil. Some seedsmen we wot of 
have put the price of thése bulbs down, this year, to 
twenty-five cents each; and every reader of the Chris- 
tian Union should invest at least one dollar in lily 
bulbs, even if tobacco and tea lie on the shelf for a 
couple of weeks. If, out of the four, three should die, 
the fourth one will amply repay you for the invest- 
ment. Do not confound the varieties here named with 
L. Candidum, the common variety seen in most gar- 
dens, and a native of this country. To use a little 
Western vernacular, “it isn’t a patchin’”’ to its neigh- 
bor from China and Japan. 

The Scillas are not generally cultivated, but are 
perfectly hardy and strikingly beautiful. We advise 
the trial of two or three bulbs at least. Our word for 
it, you will want as many dozen the next year. To 
lovers of blue flowers, the S. Siberica will be found 
the perfection of color. 

We have now named four varieties of hardy bulbs. 
There are many more advertised, but the money in- 
vested in them had beiter be transferred to the fund 
for purchasing the best. A little patch of everything 
may be “a variety,” but it is considerably near noth- 
ing, to our notion. 

Unless you have bulbs in abundance, avoid planting 
on the lawn. If you can’t make a good display, don’t 
attempt to make any. One of the most ridiculous we 
ever saw was a circular bed, ten feet in diameter, or- 
namented with a dozen tulip biossoms in various 
stages of development. Asa general thing, more real 
enjoyment can be obtained from spring flowering 
bulbs in a little “ garden” by themselves, and no mat- 
ter if they occupy but ten feet square, you can take 
in all its beauties with one sweep of the eye, as a pre- 
lude, and then proceed to examine it by sections with 
a satisfaction that does one good to see. 

Lay out your beds in any design that may suit your 
fancy, and plant each variety of bulb by itself. They 
can be set out any time in the Fall, even as late as the 
first of December. The hyacinth and tulip bulbs 
should stand about six inches apart, covering two or 
three inches. Crocuses need a little care in planting, 
as they are apt to be thrown out by the frost and 
killed. Set three inches apart and three deep. They 
look best set in a circular bed, with the outer edge 

bordered with scillas. 

The flower of a scilla is thrown up before a sign of a 
leaf appears. After it fades, the leaves shoot up and 
should not be mutilated in the least. If you wish to 
take up the bulb, allow the leaf to become perfectly 











dry before so doing. This we kuow from a sad ex- 
perience. 

If weare not mistaken, we bave arrived at, ‘‘ the end 
of the chapter.” Let us wind up (for a fresh start) by 
advising parents generally to begin this very autumn 
the good work of instilling a love of flowers in the 
hearts of their children. Give them a little patch of 
ground, no matter how small, and purchase them a 
half dozen, or more, bulbs each, to plant out with 
their own little hands. Then, when spring comes, note 
the eagerness with which the little plauter watches the 
first appearance of the green shoot above ground, and 
feel and know that a child’s love of flowers is doubly 
intensified when he knows that, from root to branch, 
it is all his own. 








CHIPPY, THE CONFEDERATE 
SQUIRREL. 
By M. W.S. 


ITTLE brown rabbits that live in the woods 

_4 and fields are fond of apples and turnips, but 

“they toil not, neither do they spin,” nor grow fruits 

nor vegetables for their own consumption, and so, I 

am sorry to say, they now and then resort to very 

underhanded means to secure the same, and go into 
very queer nooks and places. 

Virginia boys turn this fact to advantage, and so 
take a box and fix—well, I am sure all boys know how 
to trap hare; but if not, if one be so unfortunate as 
not to know, I fear I should never be able to make it 
quite plain, so his best plan is to come down to Vir- 
ginia next autumn when the boys will teach him, and 
share all their spoils with him in a most generous and 
free-hearted manner, as has long been the fasbion in 
the hospitable old State. 

But I have essayed to write you of Chippy, the Con- 
federate squirrel, not of rabbits or bare. The trap 
was set one night for hare, the boys were at home 
dreaming of what they should find therein in the 
morning, when Chippy sprang by, smelled the turnips, 
thought he would take a nibble for a reiish, when— 
down came the trap, the little fellow in gray was a 
prisoner, and hence my acquaintance with Chippy, 
and this story. 

Of course there were bright eyes and much surprise 
when the truth dawned upon the little party, but poor 
Chippy looked sorry and demure enough. 

Some little visitors were in the Virginia home, and 
to them, as the most precious treasure they possessed, 
Chippy was given by the boys, and so being destined 
to travel away Northward to quite a distant home, he 
was placed in a box with a few nuts and a little water, 
and started on this long journey. Whatever memories 
of the past or forebodings in regard to the future he 
may have indulged, we never can know, but he had 
not liked his then present quarters, for at the end of 
the journey it was found that he had nearly nibbled 
through the box. 

Chippy arrived at a home where there was a little 
brown terrier, which looked upon him with no friend- 
ly eye, seeing in him at once a rival and supplanter. 
He looked at Chip, then at the mistress, put himself 
in the most humble and beseeching attitude, whined 
and cried, then went through all his most amusing and 
skillful antics, but all was of no avail, he could not 
divert attention to himself; then he set up a most pit- 
eous wail, which ended in a defiant, furious bark at 
poor imprisoned Chippy, but somehow the latter 
seemed to feel some surety of protection, and was less 
disturbed than one might have imagined. It may be 
that his greater woes made him indifferent to this 
lesser trial. 

No time was lost in securing a beautiful large cage, 
witb a wheel in which poor Chippy could run in place 
of beautiful fields and tree-tops, as had been his wont. 
He was a brave little fellow, and gave no sign of 
moping or sorrow, and soon seemed as much at home 
as if he had known no freer, wider life; well content 
with his constant supply of nuts and fruits, and the 
circling wheel. Indeed, so luxurious and indolent did 
he become that he would not shell the hickories, but 
would only notice the paper shells and nuts which the 
too indulgent children had made ready for him. But 
those sharp little teeth of his were made to crack hard 
nuts and patiently gnaw through the shell before he 
should get at the sweet kernel, and he must néeds use 
them and keep them down, or who could tell how 
hideous he might become? So he was kept to his hard 
nuts, pet as he was, with now and then a paper-shell 
by way of indulgence. 

Just so, little people, with all of you: there is some 
work for you to do; and if your sharp teeth may not 
grow into ugly fangs for want of hard nuts to crack, 
you will be ugly or deformed in some sort, body or 
soul, if you shirk the work intended for you. The 
great thing is to find the work, and ther honestly, 
joyously do it, as Chippy cracked his hard nuts, after 
which he got at the sweet kernel, all the sweeter for 
the toil. 

By and by, ere many weeks had rolled away, in 
came the Christmas greens; the large tree for the 
children’s gifts, innumerable small ones for the corners, 
and festoons and garlands, The children begged so 
earnestly to have Chippy let out that, althongh not 
knowing in what difficulties it might place us, we 
could but consent, And, oh! had you but been there 
to see! We could guess how sad the poor little fellow 
had been by seeing how glad he then was. He gave a 





bound and a spring, one and another, as if to see if 1t 
were really true; then up the Christmas-tree, the tree, 
full of ornaments and trinkets. In what a shower 
they fell! But little did that matter compared to his 
joy. Oh, the bright eyes of him, the cunning antics! 
How the children laughed and clapped! how the little 
terrier barked and capered to see such fun! 

Then down he came to see the world he was in, peep- 
ing into every nook and corner, and at last, when tired 
and hungry, back he went to his cage, his home, his 
shelter and resting place. 

After this he was allowed the freedom of the house, 
and never in any way abused his privileges, always 
slipping back to rest. One day he was lost, utterly 
lost; the children had looked and called in vain in 
every possible place, but no answer, no Chippy could 
be found. At last a pair of bright eyes espied an extra 
ball in the bottom of mamma’s worsted basket; there 
he was fast asleep, oblivious to all calls or sounds. 
This basket was a favorite resort of his; the way he 
would toss the balls about and pull the ends out was 
most amusing. 

Another favorite place was a bracket on which stood 
a bust of Dickens on a mat with green, mossy fringe. 
There he loved to perch, looking into the grave face, 
and taking delight in pulling the fringe. He showed 
no disposition to improvidence or lack of forethought, 
as he would hop around and deposit his nuts in the 
tackings and crevices of the sofas, chairs, and other 
sly corners. 

Gentle and fond as he showed himself to all the chil- 
dreu, there was one to whom he was particularly 
trusting, sitting on her arm and shoulder, hiding his 
nuts in her pocket, and nestling to sleep in her lap. 
This was the gentle little lame girl, Susie. Did his 
quick perceptions and instincts divine that she was his 
best friend? 

Music was his delight; he would perch on the chair 
nearest the piano, if any one were playing, and never 
move nor stir until the sounds which seemed to en- 
chain him had ceased. 

He was jealous and suspicious of strangers, and gave 
a iow snarl almost like a bark, while he looked very 
fierce and angry, at their approach. One day the 
seamstress waited, in place of the familiar face to 
which he was accustomed, and each time she passed 
the cage a low snarl of warning greeted her. 

Some days he was particularly joyous and merry, 
would scamper and bound, turn somersets and roll 
over and over, while the children shouted and laughed ; 
his wise, little bright eyes looking as if he understood 
all their amusement and felt a gladness in contributing 
to it. 

But you will perceive I say all the time, *‘he was.” 
Yes, ’tis true; this brings me to the sad part of my 
story. One summer’s day the wires of the cage were 
accidentally parted, and out ran our pet into the free 
air and sunshine, into the trees. There was no little 
anxiety, but at night there came on a storm and back 
came Chippy to his shelter. So it was voted that since 
be was such a discreet squirrel he should have the lib- 
erty of the grounds and trees. 

So the next fine morning he was set free, in full faith 
that he would come back to bis shelter and friends as 
he had done before. But we watched and hoped in 
vain; he never came. Occasionally some one would 
find a pear with the marks of sharp little teeth; some- 
times a pair of black eyes saw, or fancied they did, 
our little pet in the hollow of the old willow tree; but 
he never came. Storms have fallen, winds have beat- 
en, and two stern winters have passed away since his 
disappearance, and we now sadly number Chippy 
among the things of the past. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


BIRD BEING; 


OR, HOW MARY BECAME A BIRD AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


By ConsTANCE RUTHERFORD. 


$6 H, Mary, Mary, I fear you will never be 

neat and tidy!” exclaimed Mrs. Mason as her 
little daughter ran to her, her apron soiled and her 
dress torn. 

“But, mother, I couldn’t help it this time. I did 
try.” 

“No, my child; you say that so often, yet you do 
not improve. Take your little chair and think how 
many times this week you have torn your dress and 
made the same excuse.” 

It was springtime, and her chair was near the open 
window. Mary began gazing at the clouds that float.’ 
ed across the blue sky while the soft breath of May 
tossed her curls off her brow. 

«Think, Mary; I wish my little daughter to be care- 
ful and neat. Begin and count, how many times has 
your poor little dress been torn?” 

“Let me see, mamma! once at the gate, once after 
the squirrel across the femce—that is two times; once 
at the plum—oh, dear me! there is one time at the 
violet bed, then the hen’s nest in the barn—I don’t be- 
lieve I can count them! There are more times yet!” 

The tears ran down the cheeks of the little girl as by 
her simple arithmetic she discovered that her delin- 
quenciés had been without number. 

** Sit there, then, dearie, and try to think how pleas 
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ant it will be when you are careful and can assist 
mother, so that Ellie can run to you to help her be tidy, 
too!” 

Mary was oppressed with weariness, and her restless 
little feet could scarcely remain quiet, so the gentle 
words of her mother failed to dispel the cloud from 
her usually sunny brow. Nevertheless, Mary was be- 
ginning to try to think, when two mocking-birds flew 
rough the shrubs and flowers; one poised himself on 
a blooming vine, and in an instant the whole air thrilled 
with melody. She caught sight of the free, beautiful 
bird and sighed inaudibly: 

‘Oh, how I wish I wasa bird. No face to wash, no 
curls to tangle, no dress to tear! I would go where 1 
pleased and I could sing all day long.” 

“The little girl leaned her fuce on the window and 
watched the bird as he sat on the spray above her, 
trembling with grace and song. 

Suddenly he soared away, and Mary, too, saw her- 
self borne with him on magic wing high into the air. 
She beheld around her the trees of the wild woods 
and heard the songs of many birds. 

Her bird companion alighted on the mossy brink of 
a streamlet and she saw her own reflection in the wa- 
ter—a veritable bird! She could not believe her eyes, 
but looked again and still the image was the same. To 
try her new-found powers she soared up to the over- 
hanging trees, and, returning, alighted beside her 
guide. 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” she said, and a burst of her own 
song startled her. 

She would gladly have sung all day, but the birds 
were all busy among the stones and turf, gathering 
food for themselves or their young; so she had to do 
80, too. 

After flying from rocks to hedges, from trees to 
streams, and from fields to hills, her new energy 


flagged. When the evening shadows came on she [ 


thought she should surely rest now; but no: away, 
away they hied over field and farm to the deep forest. 

When the damp breath of the swamp sighed through 
the trees she thought “how dark and cold,” and her 
weary wings drooped long before they rested from 
their flight. In the deepest wood they finally stopped, 
and our fledged Mary “tucked her head under her 
wing” to keep her head warm. The chirp of her com- 
panions cheered her, and she settled herself for a 
comfortable nap; but suddenly a noise broke upon the 
silence, and a pair of bright eyes glared in the dark. 

. “Oh, the owl! the owl!” screamed the birds as they 
heard the dread “‘ Whoo—whoo are you?” and in wild- 
est alarm they flew in every direction. The cries of 
oue poor little bird that the owl had caught increased 
the terror that lent new energy to their weary wings. 
In their consternation all flew they knew not where. 
At last, half dead with fright, poor Mary dropped into 
a little bush on the edge of a field far from the forest. 
Here she rested a little; but she sat with fear and 
trembling, dreading some new disaster. Her wings 
were heavy, her feathers rumpled and torn. In this 
sad plight she sat, dreading the awful “‘ whoo-whoo” 
of the owl; but she was safe, and toward morning she 
slept. 

When she awoke, how distressed she was! It was 
raining, and she must find her breakfast. She was 
so stiff and wet that it was nearly the time that little 
children are at school before she could tind anything 
to eat. When she had swallowed her scanty break- 
fast with the best grace she could muster, she sought 
her feathered companions. 

They had found shelter in some thickets, and though 
it was raining they all seemed cheerful but poor Mary, 
whose soiled plumes and drooping wings made them 
all sing out: 

“Shame on the lazy bird. We must have light wings 
to fly, and a clear throat to sing.” 

Sick at heart, weary and worn, wet and hungry, the 
poor little bird turned away, and, with a bitter sigh, 
exclaimed, 

‘Mother! O mother! what would I not give to be 
near you again!” 

Overcome by these sad thoughts she sank toward 
the ground, and suddenly found herself upon the cool 
matting of her mother’s pleasant sitting-room. She 
looked around, bewildered; there sat her mother sew- 
ing, and above her the open window with its interior 
festoons of lace curtains, and without there swayed 
the vine, and beyond floated the creamy Cleyds. 

In perfect delight she jumped up, saying, “0, 
mother! I am so glad it was only a dream. I would 
not be a bird for the world! Mother, how I love you! 
and I promise to try to be a neat, tidy child as long as 
I live.” 

Her mother was certainly surprised, for scarcely an 
hour had elapsed since Mary had regarded her with 
sullen brow. 

Now the little girl ran to Mrs. Mason, who held out 
her hand, saying, 

* Come, Mary, and tell me your dream; it must have 
been a short one, for not long ago you were sitting 
wide awake, looking out of the window, with your 
arm bent on one sideand your feet twisted under your 
chair. I expected every moment to see you fall. I 
did not think that, instead of playing, you were asleep, 
—you were really dreaming. Did you dream how 
many times the dress had been torn this week ?” ~ 

“Oh! I got tore all to pieces myself; oh! it was too 
frightful,” exclaimed Mary in breathless excitement. 

“ Let us hear about it then.” 

Mary sat down beside her mother and eld her wish, 





and how it seemed as if the wish were granted, and 
how she had been taught what a bird’s life must be. 

When she had finished relating her trials, her mother 
said, 

**My dear child, let this make you realize that God 
has placed every creature where he can be the most 
useful and consequently the most happy, for duty con- 
scientiously performed gives a seuse of serenity which, 
if not happiness, is so nearly allied to it as scarcely to 
be distinguished from it. If you will, you can really 
be as happy as the birds seem to be, so I hope you will 
never repine again.” 

“*Mother, I promise I will really try till I am what 
you wish me to be.”’ 

Mary from that ddy applied herself to correct her 
principal faults, which were procrastination and lazi- 
ness. My little readers must not think she did it in a 
day or a week; but by constant perseverance she be- 
came all her mother wished her to be. When she has 
apy work to do, she goes immediately at it and does 
it. When there is a book lying on a divan she puts it 
in its place; and wheu flowers have fallen from care- 
less hands, as some of their most enthusiastic admirers 
will often gather to destroy, she gathers the fragments 
and removes them. Thusin every place, and especial- 
ly about her dress and person, she remembers the 
chorus that admonished her concerning wings and 
throats. Her friends, when looking at the fair young 
girl that is growing to be her mother’s sweet and 
charming comforter, say often, “ For neatness, ener- 
gy, and good temper, who is the equal of Mary Ma- 
son?” 








CAGED. 
By Pavut H. Hayne. 


OU think he sings a gladsome song! 
Ah, well, he sings! but only see 
How oft on glossy neck and breast 
His bright head droops despondingly ; 
Or note the restless, eager bird 
When a free minstrel’s voice is heard. 


You think because he pecks his grain 
With vigorous mien and active bill, 
This long captivity bas trained 
To tame content bis roving will. 
But watch as some wild pinion flies, 
Flashed near his cage, from summer slafes : 


He lifts his crest, his eyes dilate 
To yearning orbs of passionate fire; 
His whole small body seems to thrill, 
And vibrate to the heart’s desire: 
The deathless wish once more to roam 
The broad blue heaven God made his home. 


Mark, next, the weary pant, the sigh 
Of hope deferred, that follows then ; 
Perchance your captive’s pain is deep 
As that which haunts imprisoned men, 
Pining behind their cruel bars 
For sunlight or the holy stars. 


Come! ope the door! he owns a soul 
As tender, sensitive and fine 
As yours or mine—for aught we know— 
And dowered with rights scarce less divine ; 
Come! let him choose, at Jeast, between 
God's azure and yon gilded screen ! 


Freed! yet he flies not !—Wait !--his brain 
Is dazed !—he comprehends not yet 

How earnest is your proffered boon,— 
How surely his the glorious debt 

Of Freedom and all free-born things ; 

Wait !—ha! he prunes his doubtful wings, 


Hops pereh by perch to gain the door; 
Then, as if- first Conviction came, 

Full-faced, and whispered, * thou art free!” 
He darts without, a wingéd flame, 

And soon from far, fair Cloudland floats 

The rapture of his grateful notes! 


~ 








HISTORY OF A CAT AS TOLD BY 
HERSELF. 
By Miss A. T. SHOCKLEY. 


WAS born in a barn belonging to a fine old 

farm-house in a quiet country place. The first 
thing I remember was crawling along and falling off 
the hay-mow--how it did hurt me! but my mother, 
coming in, took me up by the nape of the neck and 
carried me back, shaking me as if she thought I was 
a very bad kitten. Although she scolded us some- 
times for quarreling, she was the best friend I have 
ever had; and when we got a large rat for dinner, I 
thought we were the happiest kittens in the world. 
But our pleasure was short-lived, for one day in came 
a big man with a wheezy little boy, who selected me 
for his pet, because I was a Maltese (which I have 
always considered a misfortune, as everybody no- 
tices me). I was torn away from my family and put 
in a bag so small that I could scarcely breathe. How 
I scratched and tried to get away! but all in vain, 
until we arrived in the city where they lived, when I 
was taken out more dead than alive. A iittle girl 
soon snatched me up and squeezed me so hard that I 
was obliged to scratch her in self-defense. Then they 
beat ‘me with the broom, and every time I came in 
sight they would say, *‘S’cat, s’cat’’; so I decided to 
find another home, where the people were better na- 
tured. As I strolled around the place I came to the 
market. I thought I would live there; but as the 
dogs had everything their own way in that part of 
the city I was afraid of being killed, so 1 traveled 





about until I came to a house that seemed overrun 
with rats; and as the mistress appeared glad to see me, 
und gave me some milk, I concluded to stop there. I 
heard her tell one of the neighbors how they bought 
a rat terrier, but the rats were cunning enough to 
keep out of his way, and that they had tried all kinds 
of poison, but the rats were too knowing to taste 
them; how they had employed a professional rat- 
catcher, who ha‘l set his traps all over the house, but 
not one could he catch; so he declared there were 
none there; but I kuew better, for 1 smeit them. I 
used to catch two or three every night at first, until I 
killed and frightened them all off. The whole family 
seemed so thankful, and I was petted by all. But 
when I made a nice little bed in the bath-room and 
had a fine family of kittens (consisting of five), then 
they put them all down in tbe cold, damp cellar; and 
though [ carried them back up three flights of stairs 
five times, they as often brought them down; 80 one 
cold night, when I was shut out of the cellar by mis- 
take, they were all frozen to death, and 1 was so mad 
and sorry that I determined to leave the place to the 
mercy of the rats again. Oh! I thought, will no good 
people give me a home and treat me kindly? I will 
leave the cold-hearted city and go into the country ; 80 
I went out into the fields and wandered through the 
woods all by myself. Sometimes I felt lonesome, but 
I enjoyed the quiet, and wished I had a nice little 
house away from everybody, with no one to say “‘S’cat, 
s’cat,”’ and where no boys could pelt me with stones. 
But one night, as I lay asleep, up came a great hound- 
dog, tearing through the bushes, who would have 
caught me if I hadn’t climbed a tree. I am so thank- 
ful dogs can’t climb trees! I have saved my life many 
times by getting out of their reach in that way. After 
wandering about several weeks I got tired of being 
out in the cold and rain, so I went to a farm-house 
near by, where there was a nice old gentleman sitting 
by the door, and an old lady called me in and gave me 
something to eat. As the house was pleasant I thought 
I would stay awhile. Oh, the country is the place for 
cats; and as I lap my milk I think of the poor little 
children in the city who bave none to drink, and wish 
they could all live in the country. Now I have the 
rheumatism, and am getting old. I don’t think I shall 
travel about much more, but stay here with this de- 
ligbtful old couple. 
P.S.—These incidents are mostly true. 





Dujsles, 


AN ENIGMA, 
41 Letters. 

&, 2, 19, 25, 6, 13, 36 is a jewel. 
1, 10, 3 is a useful article. 
20, 4, 16, 7 is a period of time. 
26, 40, 28 mentioned in the Bible. 
35, 12, 11, 30 was a cruel monarch. 
15, 14, 28, 38, 3 is a gift. 
81, 32, 22, 37, 24, 27 is a relative. 
21, 6, 17, 30, 25, 14, 13 was a 18, 34, 21, 4 man. 
12, 9, 41, 23, 24, 40 was a queen. 
5, 89, 20 is a road. 
The whole is a true saying. 








BELLE. 
HIDDEN POEMS. 


1. The prisoner denied that he ravenously devoured al 
their provisions. 
2. The man then sent him to tell all a rook had flown in 
sight and they must be prepared to fire. 
8. The friends send greeting and the ship is now bound 
homeward. 
4. The country was so barren that on neither hill nor valley 
could we see even a blade of grass. 
5. On the first day of the New Year several good resolutions 
were formed. We wonder are they kept. VENA. 
A CHARADE. 
*"Twas night—a stormy, tempestuous night,— 
All wakeful and anxious the crew, 
As they watched my first in its wild, mad flight, 
While over the waves it fiew. 
And now, in the midst of these wild alarms, 
My second is dashed on the shore, 
Till Ocean opens her treacherous arms 
And gathers it home once more. 
Let us turn from these dreary scenes away, 
So solemn and filled with gloom, 
“And in meadows or pleasant gardens stray, 
Where in beauty my whole doth bloom. 


R. MERRY. 
A FLORAL ENIGMA. 


To one-eighth of a geranium and one-sixth of a daphne 
add one-fourth of a rose, one-fourth of a lily, one-fourth of 
a foxglove, one-sixth of a clover and one-sixth of a dahlia 
and you will find a garden flower. Emu. 


A DECAPITATION. 


Entire Iam sometimes valuable and sometimes worthless; 
decapitate and I am a sound; decapitate again and I am next 
to nothing. HENRY 

A DIAMOND PuzzLE - 
A consonant, 
A vehicle. 
A kind of boat. 
A disturbance. 
A vowel. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 1. 

An Enigma.— Still waters run deep.” 
Anagram Blanks.—1. Ocean, canoe. 

2. Save, vase. 

3. Eden, need. 

4. Tear, rate. 
A Charade.—(Inn-sigh-dent). Incident. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— - 
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Che Church. 


HOME. 


Friends of the American Board are reminded 
again that the annual meeting this year is held at Chi- 
cago, Oct. 5-8. Several railroads bave reduced their 
fares for those attending the meeting, information 
respecting which and also in regard to accommodation 
may be obtained, by immediate application, of E. W. 
Blatchford, of the Committee of Arrangements, Chi- 
cago. 











Chancellor Haven, of Syracuse University, 
makes some strong points, it must be said, against 
college regattas. But his argument might be open to 
the criticism of overshooting the mark when he puts 
it thus: ‘Suppose the Methodist, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian and Baptist ministers of New York city 
should each select a crew to exhibit their powers in a 
boat-race on the Hudson, accompanied by the side 
shows of a few foot-races, jumping matches, etc.”” No 
doubt this would excite some very derogatory com- 
ment. Wouldnot thesupposition, however, be equally 
to the point if made in this form: Suppose all our 
ministers had in their youth cultivated muscle, health 
and spirits, even through the medium of boat-racing, 
might they not be preaching more vigorously and 
effectively to-day than many of them feel physically 
able to? 


After long discussion over the matter, the Amer- 
ican Jews have organized a college at Cincinnati for 
the education of rabbis, who, heretofore, have all been 
trained abroad. In addition, all who are desirous of 
obtaining a substantial education for any avocdtion 
in after life, and to be well informed in Hebrew lore 
and history, are welcome to the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege and the enjoyment of all the privileges and ad- 
vantages it may offer. October 3is the date for the 
formal opening of the institution, which, in the 
opinion of the American Israelite, will be an event 
full of incalculable importance to the Hebrew cause 
in the United States, ‘‘ where under the genial sun of 
freedom, in the centennial year of liberty, a new 
chapter of Israel’s wonderful history shall be opened 
to the glory of God, and the fraternization and eleva- 
tion of the human family.” 

Mr. Moody begins work here somewhat as he 
did abroad, in a retired corner, holding his first 
services in his native town of Northfield, Mass. He 
preached there Sunday, Sept. 5, taking the church 
steps for his pulpit, as his audience of seven or eight 
hundred coming’in from the surrounding country was 
far larger than the pews would hold. His address, 
from Acts xi. 14, is described as having been a very 
practical one, in which the danger of living an indif- 
ferent life was forcibly pointed out. According to 
our correspondent, he talked in very plain language, 
and intimated that there were many persons in North- 
field and towns about there who needed to reform 
their ways. Mr. Moody is soon to commence, if he 
has not already, a series of meetings in that region, 
and will be assisted not only by Mr. Sankey, but also 
by Messrs. Bliss and Whittle, the two lay evangelists 
from the West. . 


Summing up the proceedings of the recent 
semi-centennial convention of the New York State 
Universalists at Buffalo, the Christian Leader draws 
the conclusion that “ organized Universalism in this 
‘State, croakers and evil-wishers to the contrary, is 
steadily on the increase.’’ And of another fact it is 
also convinced, namely, that Universalisits are rapidly 
growing in spiritual life. “Though ours,” it says, 
“might be the dominant Church in the land, though 
our faith might be supremely popular, and though we 
had inexhaustible financial resources, we could have 
little reason to rejoice and be proud, were our people 
at a stand-still in soul-culture. Thank God, the spirit 
of Christ is moving among us, purifying our hearts, 
exalting our aims, increasing our courage and leading 
us heavenward! No one who was present at any of 
our meetings for prayer and praise, last week,could 
feel that it was otherwise.” 

The city pastors are pouring back to their pul- 
pits after their vacations. Of New York clergymen, 
Dr. Howard Crosby has been spending two months in 
Pennsylvania, Dr. E. A. Washburn has been at West 
Point, Dr. John Hall has been traveling and preach- 
ing in this country and in Canada, Dr. Bellows has 
been rusticating in New Hampshire, Dr. Chapin has 
been at the sea-side in Massachussets, and Dr. Ormiston 
among the western hills of the same State, Dr. Hugh 
Miller Thompson comes back from ten weeks in 
Europe, and Dr. John Cotton Smith from a stay in 
Connecticut—and so the list runs on through a column 
anda half of the Jribune. Taking the clergy as a 
whole, it may probably be said—in about the words of 
the old college song: 

** Some have been to Greece—orHartford, 
Some to Norwich—or to Rome, 
Some to Greenland’s icy mountains; 
More, perhaps, have staid at home.” 

Only a short time ago Rev. Dr. Behrends, of 
Cleveland, one of the prominent pastors of the Baptist 
‘Church, was very severely criticised by sonie of hig 





stricter brethren for his supposed leaning towards 
open communion. In a recent letter to the Baptist 
Union, he states his position clearly. He is on the 
side of liberty, as his words leave no room for doubt: 

“T believe in the policy of ‘comprehension,’ relegating the 
whole communion question to the preference of local 
churches, leaving each church free to interpret the bearing 
of the New Testament precept,and practice.” 

He seems to think, moreover, that there are many 
more like him, as there must be, for he adds: 

“T have become quite settled in the conviction, from corre- 
spondence and personal intercourse, that the representative 
advocates among northern Baptists of restricted communion, 
while firmly maintaining their theory, have no sympathy 
with any policy that chokes down liberty of thought or 
freedom of speech, and that would visit practical departure 
with loss of denominational standing.” 


PERSONAL NotEs.—Thomas Barron, a wealthy 
Louisiana merchant who removed to and died in New 
York recently, left five thousand dollars to each of 
several hospitals, societies, asylums and homes in this 
city. To the town of Woodbridge, N. J., he bequeathes 
fifty thousand for the building and equipment of a 
public library.—Thirty more Chinese students from 
the province of Shanghai are expected here soon to 
be assigned by Yung Wing, of Hartford, to various 
educational institutions in that vicinity.—Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke, the biographer of Robertson, of Brigh- 
ton, and “one of the two most powerful Episcopal 
preachers in London,” retires from the pulpit.—Prof. 
Park, of Andover Seminary, after a year’s rest, is in 
better health than he has been foralong time. He 
resumes his duties at the Seminary this fall.—Cardinal 
McCloskey, who has been obliged to go to Rome in 
person for his ‘‘red hat,’’ is there, and has been re- 
ceived and embraced by the Pope. The latter, accord- 
ing to the telegraph, has asked many questions of the 
Cardinal about his Church in America, and he doubt- 
less received some very hopeful answers, 





FOREIGN. 

Speaking of the Japan Home, which is just now 
the special object the Woman’s Board of Missions has 
in hand, the Advance says ihat of the six thousand 
dollars needed to put up a building, but fifteen hun- 
dred dollars remain to be raised. This Home is to be 
a school for Japanese girls, and will be under the 
management of the Misses Talcot and Dudley. The 
location at Kobe, with the outlook upon the beautiful 
Inland Sea, is convenient and healthful, and the pro- 
posed house is intended to accommodate thirty board- 
ing pupils and a day school, and will furnish a home 
also for the young lady missionaries of the Board. 
This enterprise is an interesting one, and its progress 
will be watched closely, as it will develop the disposi- 
tion of the Japanese mind toward this kind of Chris- 
tian work among them. 

These French pilgrimages have all along been 
supposed to have some political significance—occasions 
on which the peasantry could be fired with new zeal 
for Catholic France. Curiously enough here comes 
up a litile unpleasant dilemma. On Sept. 10 was to 
oceur a great gathering of piigrims at Lourdes, all of 
them true children of the Pope. But they were to 
come from Germany this time with banners and pict- 
ures of the virgin and the patron saints of Germany, 
and mottoes such as this: ‘* The Catholics of Germany 
implore, O Immaculate Virgin, your maternal protec- 
tion for the Church and Fatherland.” This is the 
unkindest cut of all, and so the Frenchman feels it to 
be, as he is said to have no notion of going to Lourdes 
while the German pilgrim is there, no matter how 
good a Catholic he may be. It may be, too, that we 
shall hear that Bismarck or some one else has forbid- 
den the pilgrimage on the ground that it is in reality 
a movement on the part of German Catholics to spite 
Protestant William by showing sympathy for France, 


Two or three changes occur in leading Congre- 
gational pulpits in London. Dr. Stoughton’s retire- 
ment from Kensington Chapel at the West End is 
followed by the extension of a call from that church 
to Rev. Dr. Raleigh, the distinguished preacher of the 
northern district. Rev. Mr. Simon, Dr. Raleigh’s col- 
league, has also resigned. This leaves the latter church 
without a pastor, which must now look around for 
another “ foremost man.” In view of these changes the 
London Christian World makes a comment which ap- 
plies very seasonably to similar situations frequently 
oceurring on this side of the water. “It is surely a 
pity,” it says, “‘that the large town churches do not, 
in their times of need, turn more frequently to worthy 
and able, but less known, pastors of country churches, 
rather than try to unsettle men who are filling places 
of first-rate importance. By so doing they might 
have the honor of bringing into prominence the Jays, 
the James’s, the Leifchilds, the Shermans, the Mori- 
sons, the Strattons, the Reeds, and the Binneys of the 
future. These and their living compeers were young, 
and some of them obscure men once, with character 
to develop and position to make, and they found im- 
portant churches ready to accept their services and to 
aid them in their career much more readily, it is be- 
lieved, than is the case with the well-to-do fellowships 
in our own day.” Certain prominent shepherdless con- 
gregations among us can take note. Have they can- 
vassed the country pastors? 7 





Che Celeck. 


[From Tuesday, Sept. 7, to Monday, Sept. 13.] 


The week has been largely occupied by political 
conventions. The New York Republicans met at Sar- 
atoga on the 7th, and, in spite of the presence of a 
great many unofficial delegates from custom-houses 
and post-offices, adopted a strong platform and nom- 
inated a good*ticket. The platform strongly opposes 
inflation, a third term, and appropriations of school 
funds for sectarian purposes, compliments the Admin- 
istration for such of its virtues as are likely to be 
overlooked by its opponents, demands a just, generous 
and forbearing national policy toward the Southern 
States, and declares that the National Government 
should remain only in the hands of those who sustain 
the guarantees of the amended Constitution. Frederic 
W. Seward, late U. S. Assistant Secretary of State, 
was nominated for Secretary of State, and General 
Spinner, late U. 8. Treasurer, was nominated for the 
Controllership. George William Curtis, as Chairman 
of the Convention, delivered an address in which the 
distinction between the two great parties was forcibly 
shown. 








The inflationists have captured the Pennsylva- 
nia Democracy. At the State Convention, held at 
Erie on the 9th inst., the committee on resolutions re- 
ported a hard-money platform, but the Convention 
amended the financial planks until it was even more 
dangerous than the corresponding portion of the Ohio 
platform. The hard-money Democrats claim that this 
feature of the platform does not represent the senti- 
ments of the majority of the party, and that it was 
carried by the endeavors of delegates from counties 
bordering on Ohio. The remainder of the platform 
consists of some excellent quotations from the writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, and a not too severe arraignment 
of the Pennsylvania Ring. The ticket nominated is a 
very good one. 


The Maryland Republicans seem in good ear- 
nest about reform. They met in convention on the 
8th inst., but instead of nominating a ticket they ad- 
journed for a fortnight, after adopting the following 
resolutions: 

“ Whereas, We have seen with profound satisfaction the 
uprising of the great masses of the people of Maryland, with- 
out regard to previous party ties, whose only object is to 
secure honest and equal government, and we shall best show 
our devotion to the highest public good by declaring our de- 
sire to coiperate cordially and heartily with such movement; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each county and 
one from each legislative district of Baltimore City be ap- 
pointed by the delegates for each county and district, to 
confer with all organized friends of reform, with the view 
to the sclection of candidates for Governor, Attorney- 
General, and Controller, and that said committee shall report 
the result of their consultation for the action of this Con- 
vention at an adjourned meeting, to be held in Baltimore on 
Wednesday, Sept. 22, at 12 M. 


The vote in New Jersey on the proposed amend- 
ments to the State Constitution resulted in a large 
majority in favor of the amendments asa whole. Al- 
though some of these amendments were aimed directly 
at the supposed desire of the Catholics for sectarian 
appropriations and for a division of the school fund, 
and although the Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of 
Newark issued a letter against these amendments, the 
vote. upon them was not materially reduced. This 
may fairly be accepted as a test case as to what will 
happen anywhere in the country when any sect or 
denomination makes special claims for State aid. How 
far the vote on these particular questions was sup- 
ported by men who “scratched” other amendments 
from their tickets is not yet known, but it is certain 
that a large number of devout Catholics voted against 
the advice of their priests and with the enemies of 
any interference, by the Church, with the State. 


Affairs in Mississippi look badly for the reputa- 
tion of the State, and worse for that of the Governor. 
That an unpolitical, drunken brawl between whites 
and negroes should make an old soldier like Governor 
Ames calt’on the President for troops seems to place 
the Governor in even 2 more unenviable position than 
Gov. Kellogg of Louisiana was in last year. Politicians 
are sometimes excusable for inability to control tur- 
bulent masses, but when a soldier of training and 
experience has either made no preparation against 
such emergencies as that in Mississippi, or after several 
years of residence and rule in a State canuot find a 
handful of determined citizens in whom he can trust, 
people can hardly avoid suspecting him of incompe- 
tence or something worse. The condition of Missis- 
sippi is no more creditable to the better class of whites, 
however—their Louisiana brethren showed them (and 
us) last year that the Southern masses could be ruled 
by public sentiment; Mississippians cannot blame the 
world for expecting them to keep down their own 
turbulent element. 

To find fault with General Gordon, after his 
loyal and patriotic course in Congress and the North, 
is not a pleasant task, but if any serious disaffection 
occurs in Mississippi, he cannot avoid bearing con- 
siderable of the blame. His late speech at Holly 
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Springs is reported as being “ conservative, breathing 
aspirit of reconciliation and good feeling, and eulo- 
gizing the Federal soldiers.’’? When, however, he ap- 
pealed to the colored people to unite with the white 
people and “drive out the carpet-baggers,” he undid 
all the good which may have been effected by his pre- 
vious remarks, and displayed an animus which cannot 
help subjecting him and his party to suspicion. Un- 
doubtedly, many of the “carpet-baggers”’ in Missis- 
sippi are unprincipled scamps, but the whole body is 
so insignificant in number when compared with the 
native whites in the State, that any attempt to get 
rid of them by means other than the ballot, the courts, 
and social ostracism, can be characterized only in terms 
uncomplimentary to Southern ability and courage. 


Professor Marsh seems determined to leave the 
public no room for doubt as to who he considers to 
blame for the Indianfrauds. In his preliminary state- 
ment before the Special Commission he distinctly and 
repeatedly charged officers of the Interior Department 
and Indian Bureau with uttering and causing to be 
published false and garbled reports of his own state- 
ments, charges, interviews, etc. As we have before 
remarked, this controversy has got beyond the point 
where it is possible to settle it by adjusting misappre- 
hensions. Between the witnesses for and against 
the defendants on the Plains, and between Professor 
Marsh and the Interior Department and Indian Bu- 
reau, there are absolute conflicts of veracity, which 
annot be settled in favor of either side without in- 
tlicting lasting disgrace on the other. 

hs al al ie 

Bishop Hare’s evidence before the Investigating 
Commission did not materially help Professor Marsh, 
but it did Agent Saville about as much harm as an 
enemy could have done. In one important respect 
the Bishop’s testimony strengthened that of the Pro- 
fessor. The case was that of a lot of cattle paid for 
as weighing 1,043 pounds each. Before they were 
weighed Professor Marsh estimated them as weighing 
from 750 to 850 pounds, Saville admitting that their 
weight did not exceed the highest of these figures. 
The Bishop declined, on the ground that Saville had a 
wife and child, to express his opinion as to the agent’s 
complicity with the cattle frauds. He expresses the 
highest respect for the officers of the Interior Depart- 
ment and Indian Bureau. The most important por- 
tion of Bishop Hare’s testimony was contained in his 
opinion of the present system of Indian management. 
He is in favor of cutting off some of the supplies 
given at present, compelling the Indians to work, 
keeping a military guard over them, and allowing 
no more than 2,000 Indians on a reservation. ‘The 
spirit of the Indians should be broken; they will give 
less trouble,” said he. 


The present number of the Christian Union 
will probably be carried westward on the first of the 
fast mail trains which leaves this city for Chicago. 
The details of the time-table are now arranged with 
all possible regard to affording increased mail facilities 
for the millions who live along and on either side of 
the great railway lines through and across the Middle 
States. The train will leave New York daily at 4.15 
A. M., reaching Albany at 8, Buffalo at 3 P. M., Cleve- 
land at 7.30, Toledo at 11, and Chicago at 6.30 A. M. the 
next morning. This schedule is carefully arranged, 
so as to secure the delivery of mails on the principal 
connecting routes to the North and South, so that no 
delay will occur at any important points. The work 
of distributing the mails between this city and Cleve- 
land will require the services of nearly a hundred 
experts, half of whom will be on duty at once, and as 
ach car is supplied with boxes for 1,273 offices and 
routes, they will have all that they can do. The labor 
of these post-office clerks is greatly complicated by the 
fact that although there are only some 34,000 post-offices 
in the country, every day’s mail contains something 
like 100,000 different addresses. This arises partly 
from the serene confidence with which people name 
their homes “ Oak Grove” or “* Lakeside” or the like, 
and have their correspondence directed accordingly, 
without reference to the proper United States post- 
office. The long-suffering kindness of the Department 
in trying to forward letters and papers to their desti- 
nations under these circumstances is something won- 
derful. Again, it is very common to find a number of 
towns in one State bearing the same name. Illinois, 
for instance, has twenty-one Franklins, but of course 
only one of them can properly have a_ post-office 
under that name. The only right way, then, is to add 
the county in all cases where there is any doubt. If 
all inadequately directed letters were for a while sent 
to the dead-letter office this evil would in a great 
measure be abated, but the owners of Oak Grove, 
Lakeside and so forth would be very wroth in the 
meantime, and would never think of blaming them- 
selves. 


European advices are more quieting than last 
week. The Bosnian insurrection seems to be sup- 
pressed, and Servia and Montenegro are promised 
some important concessions for not partaking in the 
outbreak. It is reported that the Pope has instructed 
the bishops in Bosnia and Herzegovina to use their 
influence in favor of peace.—In Spain the prospect of 
the government overcoming the Carlists is improving, 
for the inhabitants of some of the Carlist districts de- 
elite to contribute any farther to the Carlist cause. The 





Spaniards are making their prisoners useful by send- 
ing them to the Cuban contingent. A change has oc- 
curred in the Spanish Cabinet, the question at issue 
being whether the cortes should be elected by a full 
vote of the people. The cabinet was reconstructed by 
exclusion of opponents of universal suffrage.—Fears 
of trouble between Great Britain and Burmah have 
been dispelled by a dispatch from the British envoy, 
who reports that the Burmese king receivéd bim 
courteously. 





NASBY ON INFLATION. 
{From the Toledo Blade.) 
CONFEDERIT X ROADs, 
WHICH IS IN THE STATE UV KENTUCKY, ~ 
August 23, 1875. ) 
HE Corners hev red the speeches uv Honest 
Bill Allen and that other gileless patriot, General 
Samyooel Cary uv Ohio, on the momenchus subjick uv 
more money till they hev bin worked up to astate uv 
absloot madnis. The Corners are jist the same ez all 
other impecoonius people—they want more money, 
and the idee of Honest Ole Bill Allen, that, to git it, 
all yoo hed to do wuz to ishoo it, filled our idees uv 
finanse eggsackly. It is simple, effectooal, and ezily 
understood. 

I determined to put the idee into practice, and to 
that end sejested to my friends the organizashen uv a 
bank uy ishoo, under the name and title uv “* The On- 
limited Trust and Confidence Company uv Confedrit 
X Roads.” 

I hed som trouble to get the citizens into it, but I 
finally succeeded. I explained to the people that more 
money wood be an advantage to the debtor Class, 
wich, ez nine-teuths uv em wuz in debt to Bascom, 
settled them. They hailed with joy any movement 
that wood wipe out their scores and give em new 
credit at his bar. 

To Bascom and them ez I intended to hev in the 
management I showed that more money meant in- 
creased trade, and ez the money would be ishood on 
our credit it woodent cost anything but the printing; 
we coodent lose anything. So the bank wuz started. 
I wuz made president; Issaker Gavitt, cashier; Bas- 
com, vice-president; with a board uv directors con- 
sistin uv Kernel McPelter and the venerable Deekin 
Pogram. We put the deekin on becoz he is bald- 
headed, and therefore respectable. His biznis is to sit 
in the front window reedin an inflashen paper. It in- 
spires confidence. Yoo have to watch him to keep 
him from hevin the paper upside down, but in this 
commuhity that don’t matter, ez very few know the 
difference more’n he does. 

It wuz forchnit that our bankin room wuz located 
immejitly under the printin offis, ez we kin let the 
printed notes which we ishoo down to the president’s 
desk by arope. It saves labor, wich isa great pint in 
an instooshen like ours. 

The theory on wich our paper is ishood is very sim- 
ple. The company ishoo it, and the people take it. 
We hev no time fixed for redemshun, fur the beauty 
uv the,bizness is that we don’t never intend to redeem. 
Our notes reeds: 

“The Onlimited Trust and Confidence Company uv 
Confedrit X Roads (wich is in the State of Kentucky) 
promises to pay the bearer One Dollar.” 

We don’t say when, where, or how, and therein is 
the strenght uv the enterprise. 

Our first ishoo was received with some hesitashun. 

“Where is our secoority?’’ demanded one farmer to 
whom we offered it in payment for a load uv wheat. 

‘Faith in the company!” I answered, lookin at him 
pityinly. ‘‘Gaze onto that face,” I resoomed, pintin 
at Deekin Pogram, who ruther spiled the effeck by 
brushin off a fly that had lited on his nose; “look at 
that face and then ask for secoority.” 

*“ When is it to be redeemed ?” askt another. 

“It never wants to be redeemed,’ wuz my answer. 
“We shel be liberal, and when a note wears out we 
will give youanother. Wat do you want it redeemed 
fur? Money ishood on faith needs no redemption. 
We buy your prodoose with it to buy your goods, and 
so it goes round and round in a cirkle, dispensin bless- 
ins wherever it lites. Ez long ez yoo take it, wat do 
yoo want uv anything else?” 

Another remarkt that it wuz his idee that paper 
money wuz all to be redeemed in gold. 

“Gold,” I promptly replied, “is played out. Gold 
is merchandise. Our Democratic brethren in Ohio 
hev decided that money is simply promises to pay, and 
that it don’t matter on what material that promise is 
stampt—whether gold, silver, iron, shells, or copper. 
We shel put ourn on paper, cos it’s the cheapest. We 
shel hev no extravagance about this bank.” 

Pollock, the Ilinoy disturber, in the most brootal 
manner, refoozed to tech it, and consekently his biznis 
suffered. One shoemaker from Ohio followed soot, 
and undertook to argoo agin so much money. He as- 
serted the heresy that addin to the volume uy currency 
didn’t add nothin to its power. Said he: 

“T will illustrate so the Corners will comprehend. 
Yoo take a gallon uv whisky and add to it three gal- 
lons uv, water. Well, you hev four gallons in the barl, 
but there aint but one gallon uv square drink in it, 
after all.” 

I answered him by reading copious extrax from 
Cary’s speeches, showin that troo prosperity goes hand 
and hand with plenty uv money. 

They finally wuz convinst and took our money for 
their grain, tho we hed to pay them at the beginnin 20 








ceuis a bushel more for ther wheat than other money 
would have got it for. But We didn’t care, for we 
knew we cood make all uv it we wasited. 

it wuz astonishin what a era uv Srosperity set in on 
the Corners to wunst. Money became ez plenty ez 
blackberries and everybody had their pockets full uv 
it. Land went up in valyoo 200 per cent. in a week, 
and the price uv the nessaries uv life raised ekally. 
Bascom put-his new whiskey from five to 25 cents per 
drink, and such wuz the run uv trade he had that his 
wife and his oldest son, Jefferson Davis Bascom, both 
had to stand in the bar to wait on customers. The 
bank bought all the wheat and other produckshuns, 
and paid for ’em in its own money, and we paid such 
prices ez happened, for money with us wuz no objeck. 
The high prices brot all the trade for 20 miles around 
to the Corners, and all the dealers who would take 
the money stood up to their middle in it. 

Then my turn come. Pintin’ to the crowds of peo- 
ple in Bascom’s I said to the douter: “ Wuz trade ez 
brisk ez that afore inflashun?”’ which settled him. 

Improvements are bein projected every day. We 
hev organiazed a company to build a branch railroad 
from here to Secessionville, another over to Bloody 
Fork, and still another to Little Andersonville. Five 
turnpike companies hev beeu organized, and three 
factories have bin actooally commenced. The water 
power on the Run jist above the village is to be im- 
proved at wunst, and Bascom is already at work on a 
wing to the back part of the grocery. Town lots are 
doublin in valyoo every day, and new addishuns are 
being perpetually laid out. Everybody is spekelatin, 
and everybody is getting rich. There is flush times 
here. The people are all inflashunists. 

Iam president of all these companies, and I see no 
reason why I can't put em through. It is true the 
price of everything has gone up. The commonest 
nigger labor is now up to $8 a day, and a pair of 
pegged boots is worth $20; but what difference does 
that make? So long ez Simpkins the printer can 
work his press we can manufackter all the money we 
want; and ez loug es we can manefacter money, why 
there must be prosperity. 

Pollock and Joe Bigler we had to get rid uv, for they 
wuz prejoodissin the people agin us. Pollock’s stock 
of goods and his store wuz wuth, in the old times be- 
fore the era uv inflashun, about $1,000. Bascom and 
me and Deekin Pogram went to bim and offered him 
that sum for his property. 

“Things hez raized,” said he, **and I won’t sell for 
less than $2,600. 

We promptly accepted that price, and [I sent a boy 
back to the bank with a bushel basket to bring the 
money. When it came Pollock refoosed to take it 

“T want greenbax,”’ said he. 

**Our money is just ez good,” sez I. 

“JT know it,” sez he, * but I have a prejoodis in faver 
uv other money.” 

There wuz a crowd about, and it would never do to 
acknowledge that any money wuz better than ours. I 
took Bascom to one side. 

“G. W.,” sez I, “ here is a golden opportunity to do 
two things. First we git rid of a disturber, and second 
we give confidence in our ishoos. Rake up what 
greenbax yoo hev and pay him in ’em.”’ 

G. W. consented, and it wuz done in the presence uv 
the people. 

“Yoo see,” said I, “my friends, that we’d jest ez 
soon pay greebax ez our own money.” 

The crowd wuz reashoored and took our bills ez read- 
ily ez ever. Pollock and Bigler gave up the property, 
but they didn’tleave the village. On the contrary they 
went to the tavern to board and jeered at us wuss 
than ever. They said they hed more money by this 
transackshen than they had ever made in the Corners 
since they had landed there. 

Deekin Pogram, Captain McPelter and Issaker 
Gavitt have all paid off mortagages on their farms, and 
[ hev bot a farm and am getting up plans for a man- 
shun befittin my new position. T am now happy and 
contented. I hev finally struck my gait. Banx Presi- 
dentin soots me—I waz born for it. If I wuz relijusly 
inclined I shoold pray for Willyum Allen until I had 
corns on both knees. PETROLEUM V. NAsBY. 

P. 8.—There’s a trifiin but still embarrassin’ trouble 
okkurred, The onprecedented run on Bascom in con- 
sekuence uv the plentifulness uv money exhausted bis 
stock of likkers, yesterday, and he sent to Looisville 
for more. The likker merchants of that mersenary 
city as a matter uv form generaily require Bascom to 
pay for goods before they ship ’em, to avoid mistakes, 
He sent on a thousand dollars of our money, and they 
refused to take it! Ez he paid all the Greenbax he 
had to Pollock, he can’t get supplies, and the Corners 
is parched. What to do we don’t knows We don’t 
see why our money shoodent go in Looisville. 

It will take two weeks to ship enough grain to Loois- 
ville to exchange for the liker, and then come another 
terrible quondary. Bascom demands the grain uv the 
bank, and want’s to pay for it in the bank’s ishoos! 
And heinsists on having it at wat it’s wuthin Looisville 
in greenbax. Finanseerin’ ain’t the easiest biznis in 
the world. Our money startid weil enuff on the circle, 
but there seems to be a break init. Ef we let Bascom 
hev that grain and trade our own money for it, where is 
our profits?) Ef wedon’t let him hev that grain the Cor- 
ners will die uv drouth! And ef he gets it, our money 
must be taken for it, for its all he’s got. I could cut 
the Gorjen knot by failin’. T shall hold on and see 
what a week will bring forth. Providence never de- 
serted me yet. P. V.N. 
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Scientific avd Sanitary. 


BASTIE’S GLASS. 


HIS tempered or toughened glass has recent- 

ly attracted great attention in Europe. Many 
believe that it is destined to revolutionize the manu- 
facture of glass, and to come soon into every day use. 
We are indebted to the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
for many of the following statements respecting it. 
It has already been made in sufficient experimental 
quantities to prove its applicability to all purposes for 
which glass is now used, and to many others for which 
it would have been employed were it not for its fragil- 
ity. Vessels manufactured of the toughened glass, 
though not distinguishable in appearance from those 
now in use, may be thrown about with the utmost care- 
lessness, but no ordinary accidents will injure. The 
inventor proposes especially the manufacture of plates 
and dishes, cups and saucers, and such like articles, 
either transparent or enamelled. But this is not the 
only way in which this glass is likely to prove of great 
utility. It will stand any amount of heat, and vessels 
made of it can be placed on the fire without danger. 
Consequently its employment in chemical factories in 
the place of lead, earthenware, platinum and silver is 
a question of time only. Glass pipes may, perbaps, 
replace those of lead for the conduction of water and 
for other purposes, and thus diminish the chances of 
lead poisoning. Indeed, it is difficult to anticipate the 
limits of application of this very remarkable dis- 
covery. 

The process consists essentially in heating glass near- 
ly up to the softening point, and then plunging it into 
a bath of oil or grease. But to bring it to perfection 
has required the patient experience of seven years. 
M. Bastie, who is a gentleman of fortune, is said to 
have made his discovery first some seven years ago. 
This was after many years of investigation. But 
although he seemed to have succeeded for the mo- 
ment, it took two years more of continual experiment 
before he could repeat his success. 

There are, however, some uses to which this glass 
cannot be applied; indeed it is quite possible that the 
properties of the material have been somewhat exag- 
gerated. A writer in the Scientific American, who 
seems to be thoroughly well-posted on his subject» 
gives some valuable information concerning it. The 
glass is not malleable, and is not claimed to be so by 
the inventor, although it has been frequently so-called 
by others. It is not unbreakable, although it is much 
tougher than common glass, and will have a stronger 
impact. There is no piece which cannot be broken, 
and many specimens are purposely fractured at every 
exhibition. It cannot be cut and engraved like ordi- 
nary glass. Flint and other glass can be ground and 
cut on the wheel or by the sand-blast throughout its 
entire thickness. Now, although a few specimens ex- 
hibited were ground by the sand-blast to a very slight 
depth, yet if the blast goes beyond a certain depth, it 
will break into a thousand pieces, just as a Rupert’s 
drop is shivered when ground. It does not preserve 
its transparency after tempering, being generally only 
translucent. It cannot be cut with a diamond, mak- 
ing it of little or no value for window glass or photo- 
graphic uses, both of which purposes frequently re- 
quire the pieces to be cut more than once before 
exactly fitting. This glass is, at all events, a great 
scientific curiosity. It seems to be an enlarged Ru- 
pert’s drop, exhibiting many of its optical and crystal- 
line properties. 








VELOCITY OF LIGHT. 
ROFESSOR Cornu, of the Heole Polytech- 


nique, Paris, who has heretofore made many 
experiments on the velocity of light. has recently per- 
fected a new instrument for determining this velocity. 
This instrument has an electrical registering apparatus, 
and it is thought that more accurate results can be ob- 
tained with it than with the well-known toothed- 
wheel apparatus of Figeau. Foucault fixed the velocity 
of light with his instrument at 185,157 miles per second. 
Cornu, with his new instrument, fixes the velocity of 
light at 186,660 miles per second, or 1,503 miles per 
second faster than Foucault. It will be remembered 
that the velocity of light has been determined by cer- 
tain observations of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
the distance from the earth to the sun being assumed 
for the solution of the problem. It may be remarked 
that the distance required in order to obtain M. Cor- 
nu’s value of the velocity of light must be greater 
than that heretofore assumed, which does not agree 
with recent determinations of the sun’s distance. 


HARDENING GLASS. 


HE Scientific American describes a new pro- 
cess for hardening glass. It is the invention and 
has been patented by Mr. Macintosh of Westminster, 
a civil engineer who has devoted much time and at- 
tention to the hardening of iron, steel and alloys. 
Starting on the broad ground that the lower the de- 
gree of temperature of the liquid in which certain 
heated bodies were plunged the harder such bodies 
became, Mr. Macintosh has found that glass, graphite, 
uncrystallized carbon, slag and other analogous sub- 
stances may be rendered exceedingly hard by means 
which are usually indicated for metals, 
Colored glass may by this treatment be rendered so 








bard as to be effectively used as a substitute for gems: 


and, what is curious, may be pulverized and used in 
the same way as diamond dust or emery powder. 

In hardening the substance, the method pursued by 
the patentee is to place a small quantity of fused or 
nearly fused clear or colored glass in iron or other 
molds, to shape the glass and the substance is taken 
out of the molds and placed in platinum molds and 
nearly fused, and suddenly deprived of its calorie by 
frigorific. mixtures of iced water and salt, or any of 
the freezing compounds that produce extreme cold; 
the sum and substance of which is that the glass is 
heated to a very high degree of temperature and then 
rapidly cooled in a very frigid fluid. Mr. Macintosh 
asserts that when the component parts of gems are 
treated by this process, he is enabled to produce fic- 
titious gems even harder than real diamonds. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


HE Christian Union was one of the first 
papers to attract public attention by the 
use of picture premiums. In the use of these it 
speedily acquired a very large circulation. It 
now proposes to lay aside the premiums and rely 
upon its literary merits to command support. It 
will not, however, abandon the agency system, 
but will present special inducements by which 
may be retained the agents through whose hearty 
co-operation the paper attained its wide circu- 
lation. 

Mr. Beecher will henceforth devote his earnest 
and continuous attention to the editorial manage- 
ment. His editorials and other articles will ap- 
pear in each issue, and the paper is to be the 
authorized medium of publication of his sermons 
and all his literary productions. * His intentions 
will be announced over his own name in our next 
issue. 

Meantime we annex a few of the kind words 
which reach us from all sections. Each day brings 
us fresh assurances of the warmest interest in our 
success, and the present publishers enter upon 
their work with the brightest prospeets of main- 
taining and increasing the popularity and influ- 
ence of the Christian Union. 

The Zion’s Herald, of Aug. 26, makes a hand- 
some reference to our predecessors and to the 
paper, from which we make the following extract : 


“In the Christian Union of August 18, with a graceful ret- 
rospect of the past, recounting the history of their successful 
efforts to secure the circulation of their pafiér, Messrs, J. B. 
Ford & Co. retire from its publication. This step has been 
rendered necessary by their temporary embarrassment in 
their book business, and not from any special depression in 
the condition of the paper. We sincerelysympathize with 
its members in their present embarrassments, and trust, 
with the opening of a more hopeful business era, they will 
be able fully to recover themselves, and enter upon even a 
wider career of successful book-making. The paper goes on 
under its new management, with the intimation that Mr. 
Beecher will limit his platform labors, and devote more of 
his time to the columns of his organ. It is one of the ablest 
and most interesting of the sheets coming to our office.” 


The Logansport (Ind.) Jowrnal says : 


* Parties who have watched the great trial will be anxious 
to know of its effect upon the Christian Union, the mouth- 
piece of Henry Ward Beecher. We have faithfully examined 
it, week after week, and can truthfully say it grows better 
and better. Affliction touches the great preacher, as blows 
do a rose, it only gives forth unsuspected and latent fra- 
grance.” 


The following has the ring of true friendship : 


I have receipt for Christian Union for one year. It occurs 
to me that there are thousands of people that, if they only 
thought of it, would like to subscribe for the Christian Union 
just to show their appreciation of Mr. Beecher. They cannot 
all buy a seat in Plymouth Church, and they will not have a 
chance to subscribe for any funds for his benefit, What can 
these numerous friends do better and easier to show their 
love and respect for Mr. Beecher than by sending three dol- 
lars for the paper? I do believe that the circulation of the 
paper can be doubled by people that would be glad to do it if 
their attention were called to the matter. By the way, it 
occurs to me (I must be the first “ convert”) that I have a 
friend in the country (whose address I enclose) that would 
enjoy the paper. I enclose three dgilars. Please send receipt 
with the paper. 

This is practical friendship of the right stamp, 
and contains a hint which we commend to the 
friends of the Christian Union and of genuine 
Christianity everywhere. 

Judge N. N. Delaplane, of Rainsborough, Ohio, 
in renewing his subscription, writes : 

RAINSBOROUGH, HIGHLAND Co., O., 
August 13th, 1875. 
. Itis perhaps unnecessary to say that your paper 
is so fair and candid in all things, and so exceptionally liberal 
and high toned in its treatment of theological questions, that it is 
its own best recommendation to all thoughtful, progressive 
and candid men. and I have many reasons to tink that the 





sympathies and very kindest wishes of many thousands of the 
best people in the nation have been continually round about 
(as a protecting shield) its gifted and I may add well-beloved 
editor during his passage through the sorest and direst ordeal 
that ever environed any one on earth since the dark days of 
the Inquisition. I know that Henry Ward Beecher needs no 
soft words from me, but I cannot refrain from (even at the 
hazard of trespassing upon your time) giving him the com- 
pliment of my own candid sympathy and appreciation. 
Very respectfully yours, 
N. N. DELAPLANE. 


We shall continue to publish, from time to time, 


these evidences of regard, of which lack of space 
prevents us giving more this week. 








EXPIRATIONS.—Look aT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











WHO IS M. E.? 


M. E. sends $1, but gives neither name, date, 
nor Post-Office address. It is great ignorance on our 
part, doubtless, not to know M. E., but we don’t, and 
must retain his or her dollar until we have some in- 
formation on the subject. 








REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. 








RENEWALS. 


PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are date 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly lllustrated Numbers and George MacDonald’s 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 








In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHrisT1aANn UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ical pot mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 













Retail 
Price Price 

‘ostage Postage 

MONTSHLIES. Prepaid Prepaid 

CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper’ s Monthly........... $6.70 $7.20 

e Galaxy......... -- 6.65 7.20 

pi * = ye A s Month! > +S 7.2 

on re “ St. Nicholas....... . 5.35 6.20 

> pe “  Lippincott’s ae . 6.46 7. 

- of “ The Sunday Magazine...... 5.45 5.95 

- = * The Atlantic Manthiy. socces GUD 7.20 

. » “ American Agriculturis' 4.50 4.30 

” = “  Arthur’s Magazine.... 9.40 5.70 

. - “ Phrenological Journa! 3.70 6.20 

I an * The Nursery........... - 4.50 4.30 

a nal * Old and NeW..........ccse0e. 6.65 7 

WEEKLIES. 

* * “ Harper's Weekly... - 6.70 7.20 

» bx o Harper's Bazar.. . 6.70 7.20 

D4 < oe OUTH PULPIT. . 5.90 6.40 

: pe ves Littell” s Living Age.. «+ 10.20 11.26 

™ “ The } Doabis vNES®.. «+. 4.90 Ae 
” = - Advance - 5.85 6. 

= * ae |. per 47.45 $.20 

ps pi - Scientific American - 6.10 6.40 

* * * Youth’s Companion........ 44.65 4.95 





qeacreding Premium magreving. 
+Must be new Subscript! 
Address all communications with remittances to 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional. must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 


mder. 
sender. «THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
. ; 27 Park Place, New York. 

















